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A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE. 
BY R. H. MOTTRAM. 


II, IN LODGINGS. 


[Frank Medway, a civil servant, Jaqueline, his wife, and their children, 

Ronnie (aged 16), Lina (15), Horace (10) and Sylvia (6), have just 

arrived at Bumphrey’s, the old familiar house by the seaside, for their 

holiday. On the rail journey down they have unexpectedly met Wilfred 

and Toabel, husband and wife, known to each of them from their child- 
hood’s days together.] 


Frank lay, sunk in a feather bed (a survival of Bumphrey’s, surely ?), 
staring at the irregular white-washed ceiling (another!): Miss 
Lansdowne had altered the upper floor less than the lower. The 
windows were still on a level with knees; the cramped wall space 
had been papered in a lively pattern, casement curtains spotted 
with small flowers had replaced the traditional lace ones. 

That was all. The iron bedstead still had uncertain brass 
knobs, the wardrobe and washstand were still of light-coloured 
wood. And on the wall above the latter was still a ‘ splasher,’ 
a square of printed ‘oilcloth,’ on which was depicted smooth- 
contoured mermaids reclining beneath well-curled waves, with 
appropriate starfishes and shells, all in pale green. 

Frank smiled at that homely counterfeit. Far more credible 
as a mermaid, in the loose folds of a kimono, brushing her still long 
hair hardly touched with grey on the foot of the bed, sat Jaqueline. 
In deshabille, her years and cares dropped from her. She had 
never had to slim, hard work had seen to that, nor had she time to 
brood. Ageless rather than young, the line of her cheek and chin 
_ did not seem to him to have altered since he had first known her. 

Perhaps this reflection led him to say: 

‘Funny thing, meeting those two again like that to-day.’ 
‘ Awkward, wasn’t it ?’ 

Was it? He stared at the softly candle-lit ceiling. 

‘T’ve a lingering affection for old Wilfred.’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought he was much in your line.’ 
VOL. LXXV.—No. 449, NS. 33 
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Piercingly true. He saw Wilfred standing i in his place, in the 
murk and odour of the classroom, during ‘ divinity ’ hour, reading 
from the Bible, in a high cocksure treble that alone drew a laugh 
from benches of bored boys. Then the fatal passage: ‘ And he 
said, Get thee behind me, Satan !’ and faint but perceptible turning 
of Wilfred’s posterior towards the master’s desk. 

Now the name of the particular master who took that hour was 
Anguish, his nickname ‘ Satan,’ both very appropriate to his dark, 
nervy, overworked, hopeless face. As the ripple of laughter thick- 
ened into a roar, he rose suddenly and aimed at Wilfred a vicious 
blow with the Hall and Knight’s Algebra that lay ready for the 
next period. Wilfred ducked. The blow missed him, master and 
desk narrowly escaped shipwreck. 

‘Did you say stop, sir?’ 

A glare. 

‘Yes,sir.’ Wilfred’s voice with exaggerated meekness soared into 
the high pure note of an angel harping upon a harp. You couldn’t 
discard Wilfred, if you had lived through such scenes with him. 


‘No, perhaps not much in my line. Still I was at school with 
him.’ 

‘I was at school with Isabel.’ 

He knew that, of course. Did she mean that Isabel wasn’t 
much in her line. He waited. She didn’t say so. But then she 
wouldn’t. He felt somehow obliged to go on and tell her the yarn 
he had just remembered about Wilfred. She laughed. 

‘What a memory!’ 

‘ Well, it was rather characteristic, wasn’t it? We weren’t all 
Wilfreds.’ 

‘No. There’s no mischief in you, Frank!’ 

He had a queer feeling, not that she was reproaching him, so 
much as that he was reproaching himself. Wasn’t there? If she 
knew as much about Isabel of that date as he did, would she still 
say there was no mischief in him? Perhaps she did know! He 
had never found it safe to assume that his wife didn’t know any- 
thing. They were the best of friends as well as a devoted couple. 
Yet the fact remained that he was bad at concealing things, it was 
foreign to his nature and he did it awkwardly. She, without the 
least effort, dropped every thought and action into a deep dark 
well in the middle of her, from which she could bring out a memory 
or experience at will. She was not secretive. It was simply that 
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she had a very firm and very individual conception of privacy. 

She looked, at that moment, sitting on the foot of the bed 

doing odd jobs, so delectable and so intimate that he could not 

help trying to share with her the pleasure of their common 
memories. 

‘Do you remember our first meeting with Wilfred and Isabel ? ’ 

She nodded, bent over some mending, and he knew he might 

0 on. 

ae It was on the top landing at Miss Frost’s, beside the wash- 
basins. Not romantic. Almost preposterous. You and I surely 
are not so old as all that. But I’m right, am I not, in thinking that 
those wash-basins represented not only the extent of Miss Frost’s 
scheme for our personal cleanliness, but a pretty advanced scheme, 
as Easthampton went, in those days. And Easthampton was not 
the dirtiest town in Europe.’ 

‘There was the bath, of course.’ 

‘Behind a gravy-coloured partition. Don’t I remember! 
And the geyser that everyone was afraid of, except Miss Frost.’ 

‘She’d paid for it, she couldn’t be!’ 

‘I suppose so. Well, there I stood, by the wash-basin, a poor 
woebegone little object, incredibly lonely.’ 

‘Were you?’ 

‘Wasn’t I?’ 

She didn’t answer and he didn’t know what she really thought. 
Her approach to their discovery of each other, he had long known, 
was so utterly different. He had always been conscious of her, 
as a possible intimacy, from the first moment, and intimacy, parti- 
cularly intimacy with the other sex, was what he had always wanted, 
at a most precocious age, as a way out of his loneliness. But she 
had not been lonely, like that, had been, in a sense, self-complete 
always, had seemed astonished when he asked her to marry him. 
And she was not one who pretended. 

‘Do you know what I’d been doing to cheer myself up ? 
Wandering about that old house preparing for a banquet.’ 

‘Preparing for the return of the boarders and going back to 
your own little bed at the school-house! ’ 

* My dear, how literal you are. I was preparing for a banquet, 
wandering about the corridors and passages of that old house, in 
the dusk. Do you remember ?’ 

‘Ugh! Don’t I!’ 
‘You're thinking of the draughts. I’m thinking of those 
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wonderful high old rooms, with involved cornices and moulding 
round the doors, deep embrasures for windows and low wainscot,’ 

Jaqueline looked up at the slope of the ceiling not far above her 
head, as if she had noticed it for the first time. 

‘Yes,’ she admitted, ‘the rooms were high enough.’ 

‘The place had been part of a palace once, even if the other 
parts had long been cut off into separate dwellings. It was no great 
feat, to reconstitute it a palace, particularly at dusk.’ 

‘Certainly at dusk.’ 

Town dusk so much more spectacular than in the country. The 
lamplighter ran along the street lighting the gas, that only made 
the twilight more mysterious. 

‘I’d been standing on the upper landing peeping out of the 
windows that looked down on the yard which was cobbled, you 
remember. The coaches were arriving, great old coaches, like ornate 
boxes slung between wheels, while round and before them were 
horses, led or ridden, and in the favouring half-light the steam rose 
above the bustle, the glitter, the movement!’ 

‘Charming, Frank, you’ve missed your vocation.’ 

‘Not by much. You try writing minutes of board meetings at 
which no one does anything worth recording and see!” 

She smiled and went on with what she was doing. 

‘A messenger was sent to summon me. Bowing low, he re- 
quested my presence in the banqueting hall.’ 

‘ That, I suppose, was Lizzie, bawling up the stairs, to save her 
poor legs, as she would have said, for Master Frank to come down!’ 

‘I’m sure you are right. Placing my hand on the hilt of my 
sword, with long strides I descended the stairs. Rows of servants 
bowed before me. Torches blazed upon the walls. But their light 
was dim beside the dazzle of the great chandeliers that streamed 
from the wide doorway of the banqueting hall. As I approached 
the concourse rose to its feet, brilliantly dressed, superb in bearing, 
lovely women alternating with gallant men. With a gesture of 
permission I released them: ‘My Lords and Ladies, pray be 
seated ! 999 

‘And did you wake up?’ 

‘I did. I’d hung back by the wash-basin. I didn’t want to 
see you. I didn’t want to see Isabel, or Wilfred, or Bernard! I 
wanted to be all alone with my thoughts!’ 

‘ Poor little soul. Anyhow, you trained yourself well for telling 
the children bedtime stories, didn’t you!’ 
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‘Let’s hope so. I didn’t want to see you, Jaqueline. Nor the 
others. I was shy and miserable!’ 

‘Never mind, dear, it’s all over now.’ 

‘There you were. There were Wilfred and Isabel.’ 

‘Yes. It is a coincidence certainly. She and I were boarders, 
naturally enough. But your being boarded with Miss Frost for 
the holidays and Wilfred coming one day too soon was a fairly 
remote chance. I never knew what his family were or why they 
sent him to Miss Frost like that.’ 

‘Don’t think he had had any. Or they were in India. He 
never saw them ! ’ 

‘Ah well. He seems to have made good!’ 

‘Yes, hasn’t he? Prosperous enough, apparently ! ’ 

‘I wonder. I couldn’t make out why they lunched in the first- 
class diner and travelled third ! ’ 

‘Jaqueline! And you say you never notice anything. I never 
spotted that.’ 

‘Didn’t you? How queer. It seemed to me most remarkable, 
like their clothes. Those belonged to motoring folk.’ 

‘They had an explanation of that.’ 

‘Yes. Pat enough. Well, put it down to my horrid mind.’ 

‘You haven’t. You’ve a darling mind!’ 

‘O-u-ah! I’m dead sleepy. That’s done!’ 

She folded and put aside whatever it was she had been doing, 
blew out the candle, and with a faint rustle, slipped out of her 
kimono, and in beside him. Was anyone ever so soft to touch. .. . 


When he awoke it was still dark. He was a light sleeper and 
anything unusual—the unaccustomed quiet or dark of the country 
toad in which Bumphrey’s stood, the unfamiliar bed—might have 
broken his slumber. Beside him Jaqueline slept her even and pro- 
found sleep. Nothing roused her, except some mishap or malady 
of the children, and she would divine from the depth of dreamless 
unconsciousness when Horace had kicked off his clothes or Sylvia 
had a stomach-ache. Her sane forthright hold upon life had never 
become entangled with the complexities that, stirring somewhere 
in his brain, would bring him back to those midnight cogitations 
that seemed so unnecessary by daylight. 

His mind went straight on from the point at which it had left 
off before he fell asleep. The four of them on the top landing. It 
had not seemed probable then that he was fated to become 
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Jaqueline’s husband and the father of her four children. Her clear 
grey eye and dark-brown pigtail had not then pierced and enmeshed 
his heart. It was Isabel’s bright blue eyes, her curly unbound hair 
that she had a way of shaking back from her face with an air of 
challenge that had enslaved him. That, and the fact, as he now 
suspected, of Isabel’s readiness to be admired, her curiosity, her 
easy-going ways. Always susceptible, he thought with a grin of 
his palpitations and hesitations of those days. 

‘Merely shy and lonely. What an awful little mug. What a 
risk to run!’ His skin pricked him all over and he turned rest- 
lessly at the thought that then, and for long after, he had fancied 
he wanted Isabel, not Jaqueline. Miss Frost’s spartan top-landing 
became a severe Italian primitive landscape, barren with the barren- 
ness of early spring. How he had obtained those images that, 
invented for himself, he rediscovered years later in picture galleries, 
he never knew, but so it had been. The strip of linoleum became 
a beaten road or rather track, winding between rocks (the presses 
and chests in which blankets and towels were kept) with sparse 
thorny bushes (towel rails, all empty just then), while in the back- 
ground white pinnacled buildings (basins and ewers of common 
washstand) stood out before a brown mountain (the bathroom 
partition). In front, close to him, Isabel was a gorgeous bird, 
part peacock, part some legendary species, all blue and gold she 
paraded, looking at him with jewelled eyes that languished, head 
on one side, neck slightly craned as who should say: 

‘You are looking at me, aren’t you, wouldn’t you like to hear 
me sing?’ 

He would have instantly run after her and stroked her glossy 
neck, and made her pay attention to him, looking so fine in his 
doublet and hose, with his sword and cap with its feather, and not 
to Wilfred who was just as fine in his doublet and hose, and was 
already stroking her neck, but for the other object in that landscape 
of which he was conscious, which was Jaqueline. She was farther 
off and couldn’t demonstrate appeal. For she was a graceful 
willowy bush with leaves that drooped over a clear still pool. She 
didn’t rustle or parade, she just stood there waving herself ever so 
gently. Yet there was a magnetism not to be ignored in her very 
passivity. She didn’t offer to sing, but, all the time he was straining 
after Isabel, he felt Jaqueline standing there mutely offering the 
shade and shelter, the refreshment and repose of her life-giving 
tranquillity. And as he fretted himself because of Isabel’s constant 
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parading and Wilfred’s greater propinquity, he became obsessed 
by a perfect panic lest he should have forfeited the right to turn 
his back on both of them, fly to Jaqueline, lest she should be gone, 
or be undiscoverable, or claimed and possessed by someone else. 
That would be a tragedy beside which Isabel’s attention to Wilfred 
was a mere nothing. It was so real that he woke from his dozing 
memories, and actually raised himself on his elbow, thinking he 
heard his own voice : 

‘Wait for me, Jaqueline. I am striving towards you—I am 
—I will.’ 

It was all right. In the faint light of the moonless summer 
night he could just discern her dark head on the pillow, her long 
plait of hair, little thinner than it had ever been, tied with a ribbon, 
and making her look like a girl. She slept easily and sweetly, tired 
out from having worked up to the last moment, and with consciously 
preparing herself to be up and about betimes in the morning. See- 
ing her thus he felt ashamed, as he often did, of his panic, and still 
more of the cause of it. She never had to call out to him, in her 
sleep, to wait for her. She had no cause, knew what she wanted, 
stuck to the results of what she had done, had always resented and 
rebelled against maternity, but had gone through with it and now 
devoted herself to the children to the exclusion of everything else. 

Fully awake now, he was forced to justify himself to himself. 
Otherwise it was all too silly, his long voyage to rediscover Jaqueline 
whom he ought to have discovered straight away. He thought to 
himself : 

‘ Yet I was only a kid, and one without too many chances. How 
could I know what I really wanted ?’ 

He had often heard people talk confidently about the awkward 
age, the age at which children grew up, the critical time, and such 
definite crises. But his experiences as a parent hadn’t helped 
him to understand such phrases. His two elder children at least 
were potentially grown up in some ways, not in others, and they 
were lucky children, whose health had been watched over by Jaque- 
line, whose wants had been supplied from his moderate but sufficient 
and regular income. How different had been his own parentless, 
ill-assorted tutelage, presided over by well-intentioned and con- 
scientious people who were paid to do it. All the difference in the 
world. He remembered clearly enough his dreadful precocious 
desires, that, exasperated by shyness, almost inevitably drove him 
wrong. That was how it had been at dancing-class, the only means 
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of prolonging the brief intimacy that sprang up between holiday- 
boarders like himself, and regular term-boarders at Miss Frost’s, 
once the term began. There were other boys, and, alack, other 
girls, but he knew only Jaqueline and Isabel. Jaqueline loved 
dancing. She did still, poor darling, and loved it mainly from afar, 
though she had the satisfaction of making little ballet skirts and 
tights and adjusting sandals for Lina and Sylvia. Isabel hadn’t 
cared for dancing much, and performed it lazily. She did like 
meeting him in the cloakroom passage, though, nearly as much as 
he liked meeting her. He had stumbled upon it by accident, she 
being late and he sent out with a message. 

‘ Here I am,’ he said half-aloud, ‘ trying to shove it on to Isabel, 
like a perfect swine. I don’t care. I did want to know what she 
was like, what she would do, under certain circumstances. Most 
boys don’t perhaps. I have no idea if Ronnie does. I did!’ 

That had been it. A look or a touch. A touch must have 
occurred possibly by a genuine accident, to set up the current from 
one human being to another. Once the connection was made, the 
rest followed naturally enough. He could see Isabel, backing into 
the swathes of waterproofs that hung along the lobby wall, defend- 
ing herself with her hands, but with eyes watchful rather than 
frightened. Difficult to frighten Isabel. Equally difficult to 
frighten Jaqueline, but for opposite reasons. Anyhow, Isabel 
hadn’t been frightened, but had turned her head this way and that, 
held him off, but never taken her eyes off him. After that first, 
and from his point of view, entirely innocent and unsuccessful 
encounter, something was changed. 

That was how it all started. There was no real virginity after 
that, except as a physical accident. Country children or members 
of large families get to know about each other. Lonely children 
—Isabel was as alone in the world as he—were the prey of that 
overmastering curiosity, really nothing worse, at that age. Even 
if they were not the shock of discovery of the mechanics of the 
human body must be all the worse when it did come. He reflected : 

‘Or that’s how it used to be. Probably it isn’t now. The 
other day young Horace informed me that the rat we caught behind 
the toolshed was “a mammal, just like us.” Pretty good start, 
for ten years old. It didn’t seem to disquiet him. Of course, 
he’s physically and mentally tougher than ever I was. Better 
nerves ! ’ 

For in his own case, he was conscious enough that nothing could 
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ever undo the fact that he and Isabel had set out on that voyage of 
discovery together. The meeting to-day had suddenly resurrected 
the fact. Years might roll, marriage intervene, permanent enough, 
as his and Jaqueline’s was, and Isabel and Wilfred’s appeared to be. 
The fact remained. After the first accidental encounter, the next 
had been deliberately arranged. It had been more effective, no 
less exciting. The emotional veil of mystery being pierced, the 
material one remained to be probed. Girls’ clothes were different. 
How deep did that difference go? Boys’ clothes were designed to 
cover the body from the weather and had to conform to certain 
crude standards of fashion, sailor suits, or Eton jackets. No one 
ever admired boys’ clothes. Girls’ clothes, even at an early age, 
were designed to enhance what they covered, to attract the eye, to 
compel admiration, as boys’ never were. Were not Isabel’s clothes 
designed to make him curious as to the essential Isabel underneath ? 
Didn’t she think so, even then? Wasn’t that why they made the 
heart of the boy he had then been beat so ? 

‘I wasn’t any worse than the average. How was I to know ? 
How does any boy get to know, or how did he then ?’ 

Yet all these years afterwards, meeting Isabel by chance in a 
railway carriage, there had appeared immediately between them, 
obvious to him and, he thought, not ignored by her, that early 
complicity. 

‘ We didn’t do each other any harm that I’m aware of. I didn’t 
go permanently to the bad. I’m not even what is called a vicious 
man. Isabel has no appearance of being a fallen woman. Highly 
respectable and prosperous, if a shade on the loud side. But I 
didn’t do that.’ 

There remained, however, a certain malaise. That long-ago 
intimacy had to be explained to or concealed from Jaqueline. He 
had the gravest doubts of his capacity for concealing it. Jaqueline’s 
powers of divination were remarkable so far as he was concerned. 
As for explaining it, how did one begin? Wasn’t ignoring it 
simpler ? 

Yes, why not? His wakefulness was just beginning to annoy 
him. What was it all about? The simple yet profound convo- 
lutions of a young girl’s body, its clear pallor, pleasant surface of 
her skin. Ah! but life was pulsing under that. When his equally 
live fingers touched it, a circuit was made, as it is made by wires 
that convey electricity. That had awakened Isabel, hitherto so 
passive. Her hands, ostensibly preventing but actually assisting 
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as though in spite of herself, seemed to move with the mechanical 
quiver of a sufferer from St. Vitus’s dance. 

‘You mustn’t, you mustn’t.? Her voice was hoarse, her breath 
gasping, her lips protruded open a little, her eyes stared. She 
wasn’t interested in him a bit, only in herself and the effect she 
produced on him. And he was interested in her, so that his heart 
pounded in his breast, and he could see a little pulse keeping time 
with it in her smooth neck. 

But the recollection was too far off, juvenile, almost microscopic, 
and he controlled a chuckle for fear that he might rouse Jaqueline, 
He could not really feel too serious about it. What was his most 
vivid recollection of the whole business? Not any great pleasure 
or triumph—but—the smell of wet umbrellas. That was it, 
Around that tiny core of now extinct miniature excitement was 
wrapped the damp discomfort of the place and time, the utter 
inappropriateness of Eros in a school lobby. They had sped apart 
at the approach of a footstep. The words they feared to hear were: 
‘What are you two doing in the cloakroom?’ A false alarm, of 
course. No one came, or, if someone did, they were not noticed or 
not suspected. But the fright remained. 

‘ How silly, really how portentously silly. Why couldn’t we 
two be natural, why couldn’t everyone else? The facts were there, 
as much as they are to-day!’ 

But there had been then the same taboo on the discovery of sex 
as had existed in the garden of Eden, little as that Paradise resem- 
bled Miss Frost’s lobby. No snake was necessary, fortunately, for 
Miss Frost wouldn’t have allowed one. Men and women had 
always had to find out about themselves, and had always been 
blamed for finding out until quite recently a few courageous people 
had begun to teach children to observe parallel stages of development 
in other creatures. And possibly the whole business might cease 
eventually to be either scabrous-comic or permissive-minatory. 
Who was it who had suggested that the human race would be 
happier by going about without clothes on? Why ever not? 
Then the comedy died out of his musings. He knew well enough 
why. Privacy, the first beginning of man’s expiatory upward 
path. Without privacy he would never have had Jaqueline who 
was the essence, the living embodiment of it. She was too precious 
to be common property, and her way of rearing, not to mention 
bearing, children, was highly individual, not to be learned, or shared, 
or in any way detached from her. 
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How different his intimacy with Jaqueline had been from that 
early encounter with Isabel. There had been nothing experimental, 
no mere curiosity, least of all anything comic about their marital’ 
relations. Jaqueline, after long and often apparently hopeless 
courtship, had relented. She had given herself to him with an 
uncompromising thoroughness. For the first time in his life he 
understood what was meant by the single mind. She, the fastidious, 
the self-sufficing, entrenched behind an ironic silence, suddenly 
abandoned herself, as if she would immolate body and soul upon 
their common need of each other. In a few hours she had swept 
away all his hesitations before and mistrust of life. Her contempt 
for the processes of gestation exalted her sacrifice in bearing Ronnie, 
their first baby. She seemed to glory in it and draw nearer to him. 
Now they had fifteen years of equally shared existence and four 
children. The solid satisfaction of it! That was why, looking 
back from a position so entrenched, the ignorance and futility of 
childhood, its enormous need to know, to prove itself, its ignorance 
and despair seemed to him nearly as comic as pathetic, and the 
encounter with Isabel, while it intrigued and interested him, did 
not disturb. He could afford to be a spectator of a past so safely 
behind him. So could she surely. 

Outside, a cock crew. He gently put out his hand, lifted his 
watch from the night table and read its luminous dial. Not yet 
two. This clouded his mood. He would not sleep now until 
vitality, at its lowest ebb, began once more to make towards flood, 
in perhapsanhour. The figures of his half-awakening dream moved 
before him, he took his place among them and acted the part he 
had acted those thirty years ago, on the stage his memory set. 
Only he was acting it to, at, for Jaqueline, even when she had a 
part to play. She mattered, he heeded what she thought, above 
all, he wanted her to know all about it, he didn’t want to have any- 
thing apart from her and didn’t believe he really could. But he 
must tell her, if only to forestall the shame of her finding out. For 
he couldn’t prevent that. 

With closed lips and precautions not to fidget and disturb her, 
he began a long, rambling dozing exposition of it all. 

‘You see, Jaqueline, if I’d only known I’d have come to you 
then. But I didn’t. And you didn’t want me to! 

‘When dancing-class stopped at the end of the Easter term, the 
attraction of Isabel might have ceased with the opportunity of 
seeing her, only then, in the summer term, boys played cricket 
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twice a week, and the tennis courts that Miss Frost’s girls used to 
use backed on to the old wall behind the cricket pavilion. There 
was a depth of ten yards of rough beyond the wall, high grass, 
elder and bramble bushes, elms and oaks. It was there still. [ 
saw it when at the School Sports in the summer. It had been 
cleaned up, and thinned out like everything else, but it still looked 
as if, in the old days, it was supposed to render Grammar Schoolboys 
utterly unconscious of Miss Frost’s girls, playing tennis within 
forty yards of the cricket pavilion, and was held to have a similar 
preventive effect on the girls. 

‘Quite unnecessary in your case personally, Jaqueline. You 
were unconscious of the entire male species if you liked, you just 
played tennis if you wanted to, or didn’t. But neither your school- 
fellows nor mine were all like that. 

‘Isabel wasn’t, and that girl with a perfect helmet of red hair 
—what was her name ? who used to walk about with her. As for 
Wilfred, it was sufficient to show him a wall. I simply can’t re- 
member how early it was in his career and mine that I found there 
was something up, “‘ something doing,” as Wilfred put it, whenever 
the School House was batting. I don’t say Wilfred led me on. It 
was my fault. I was the elder if never the wiser, until I married 
you. I found Wilfred irresistible. I never saw through him, as 
you always did, don’t now, I didn’t to-day, I shan’t to-morrow if 
we meet. 

‘ It was not a difficult wall to scale and it wouldn’t have mattered 
if it had been. Wilfred soon found a way up. I don’t think he 
took particular stock of girls, can’t have done then. The thing 
was forbidden—so he did it, and girls were forbidden—so he dropped 
down on the other side of the wall and began walking softly through 
the grass and pushing aside the bushes. 

** Look out, Wilfred, you'll be caught!” ’ 

(‘ Copped ’ we used to say. Query, one of the early American- 
isms to enter the language ?) 

‘“ Jump,” returned Wilfred in a stage whisper. I don’t think 
anyone suspected us, or was coming. It was just my lack of nerve. 
I never could imitate Wilfred’s sang-froid. I jumped and followed 
him. I’ve no idea if Wilfred had fixed it all up in the holidays with 
Isabel or if it were just the sort of luck he always attracted. But 
after a few moments of qualm and suspense, someone could be 
heard approaching. I turned to fly, but he, with perfect assurance, 
stood his ground beside the beaten track that ran through the 
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rough parallel with the wall. Assurance and something more. I 
have seen it since in the pictures of ‘Teniers, of some of the Flemings, 
and in the lesser Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. The 
expectant animal. Odd name to give Wilfred. He was a nice- 
looking little boy, and had—has, no doubt, many good points. I 
wonder if he’s grown out of that serene animalism of those days, 
like a stomach erect on two legs! 

‘The persons approaching, of course, were Isabel and that girl 
with the hair. They were walking arm in arm, heads together 
whispering. I suppose from that they expected to find someone. 
They stopped at the sight of Wilfred, Isabel stared, the other giggled 
and squeezed her friend’s arm and hid her face. 

‘“ Hullo,” said Wilfred. 

‘Isabel stared at him biting a piece of wild mint. The other 
girl dragged her away. But not far. There was a log a little 
farther. They sat on that. In the perfect silence, the cheering 
on the cricket ground and the voice of Miss Frost’s assistant 
mistress organising a fresh set at tennis sounded behind and 
before us. 

‘Once they were seated on the log, Wilfred followed and sat 
beside them. Hands in pockets, eyes rather open, mouth too, he 
began to make the log roll a little. Then adroitly gave it a sharper 
roll backwards. The girls, of course, went over with it, in a flurry 
of black cotton stockings and tennis shoes. 

*“ Whoa ! whoopse,” Wilfred, never at a loss, seized Isabel by 
the ankles and began to haul her away. How much she resisted, 
how far he engineered it I don’t know, but he managed to fall over 
the log after her. Then there arose that high-pitched laughter that 
only one set of emotions can cause. At least so the other girl 
thought, for she came running to me, and caught hold of my hand 
crying : 

** Whatever are they doing? Stop them!” 

‘I should have liked nothing better. My knees were shaking 
and I was hot all over, not so much at Isabel’s laughter, as because 
Wilfred was the cause of it. I regarded that particular approach 
to Isabel as my own discovery, and had not contemplated the chance 
that others might make use of it. But I hadn’t anything like 
Wilfred’s assurance. I didn’t know what I wanted so clearly as 
he, and therefore did not know how to act. I fancy I’d a brief 
instinct to use the other girl as a consolation, a spasm of jealousy, 
even at that age finding no other means of gratification. But I 
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didn’t want her, and she showed no feeling but genuine shock and 
alarm. I wanted Isabel. 

‘ Just then came, to the terrified but intense relief of two of us 
the voice of the assistant mistress, urgent : 

‘“Tsabel. Isabel, where are you ? ” 

*“ It’s Miss Framington. She’s coming!” The other girl’s 
voice was shrill with fright. 

*“Let me go.” Isabel could be heard speaking with the 
queerest intonation, almost sleepy. 

*“ Lie still. She won’t see us here!” from Wilfred. 

*“ Chuck it, Wilfred!” That was my contribution, as I con- 
vulsively clawed my way up the wall. I dropped down the cricket- 
field side and crept round the pavilion. Fear of discovery and 
shame at having abandoned Wilfred made me certain of detection 
and it was some minutes before I perceived that no one had noticed 
our absence. No one ever knew then or since so far as I am aware, 

‘Presently, long before he was wanted to bat, Wilfred came 
strolling round the pavilion and sat down on the grass near me. I 
edged up to him: 

*“ Were you caught! ” 

** What’s that . . . oh, well hit, sir! ” 

** Didn’t their mistress spot you.” 

‘“ Why no, of course not,” he seemed to bring his mind back 
to some event already forgotten. 

** What did you do?” 

‘“ Just lay still!’ And at my half-admiring, half-apologetic 
expression, he added: “ You are a mug. You nearly spoiled a 
rare lark, shouting like that.” 

‘He didn’t seem to have noticed that I had deserted him. 
That, and his supplanting me with Isabel was the first rift in our 
friendship—or our accidental companionship. I really couldn’t 
make him out. At one moment he seemed positively to enjoy the 
risk he ran irrespective of any result he obtained from it. I didn’t. 
I wanted Isabel to love me. To him, “chasing” those two girls 
was an extra, perhaps a higher, form of sport. To me it was chiefly _ 
agony. He didn’t mind sharing it with me at all, just shoved in 
front when he wanted to. Had the red-haired girl seemed more 
likely, he’d have gone after her. She was a little more difficult, so 
he switched over to Isabel. He didn’t mind my being there, and 
would have gone any length before my face. I couldn’t bear his 
presence, but I could neither stop him nor let him pursue Isabel 
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unaccompanied. He enjoyed chivvying girls on the sly. I wanted 
Isabel in secret. He was perfectly right, prophetically so. He 
knew what was good for him. I was all wrong!’ 

Frank’s restlessness, his irritation with his recollections of his 
past self, and with the presence of rediscovered Wilfred and Isabel 
near him became so real and physical that he flung himself over 
violently in the bed, with an exclamation. 

‘What is it, dear ?’ came a calm voice beside him. 

‘Oh, nothing!’ He tried to match her tone, and failed. 
Ignoring his protestation, a steady, practised hand stole through 
the darkness and found his forehead with an almost professional, 
questioning touch. 

‘Can’t you sleep ?’ 

‘Not very well.’ 

‘Shall I get you something ?’ 

‘No. I’m all right!’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ No deceiving Jaqueline. 

‘I was just thinking.’ 

‘What about ?’ 

‘ Wilfred ! ’ 

‘My dear,’ her voice sounded amused, ‘if Isabel is still an 
attraction, don’t let me. . .’ 

‘Isabel! I’d pay money not to have to spend half an hour in 
her company. If I’d known she was on that train I’d have done 
my utmost to dodge her. She was once a disappointment. Now 
she’d be a bore, a nuisance. I certainly don’t want ever to see her 

ae 

‘All right. Not so loud. The children may be wakeful. You 
won't see Isabel.’ 

‘Not if I can help it. But if I meet Wilfred playing golf, or 


i bathing, or on any excursion we make into Shipton, she’ll be there, 


or he’ll ask me to his hotel. . . .’ 

He left off, because he was stating a reason that was no reason 
to her. If Isabel asked her to Isabel’s hotel, she’d just say: 

‘No, thank you, I don’t think I can,’ not bluntly, quite sweetly, 
but finally. Women didn’t have to give each other reasons for not 
doing things and Isabel would understand better than if Jaqueline 
swore and spat in her face. But men couldn’t do that, he couldn’t 
at least. Certainly not with Wilfred. Really, he’d known nothing 
against Wilfred for the last thirty years, and they were both Old 
Castoriensians. On what possible grounds could he refuse to have 
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a drink, a game of golf, or even spend the evening with Wilfred? 
At most, in the latter case, he might plead he hadn’t brought a 
dinner jacket on a trip to the seaside. A lot Wilfred would make 
of that. He’d probably say: 

‘I don’t mind so long as you don’t come without your 
trousers. *Tisn’t done!’ with the mock-wisdom of an arbiter of 
fashion. There was no valid excuse. He nearly said aloud to 
Jaqueline : 

‘I can’t bear anyone to say, or even think, Wilfred, or anyone 
else, “‘ Frank Medway used to go to school with me. His people 
were nothing special. He wasn’t brilliant as a scholar. He didn’t 
gain any particular distinction for the school at athletics. But 
now he’s got this job under the Board, he doesn’t care to mix up 
with the people he used to know!”’ 

He didn’t say it. He had said something like that before, and 
she had either just said nothing at all, or perhaps: 

‘Very well, dear,’ without looking at him. 

Worse still was the thought of what Isabel would say about 
Jaqueline. Not in so many words, of course. Probably not in 
words at all. But he could see, as plain as if it were yesterday, 
Isabel being censured by Miss Frost for wearing her best clothes on 
some inappropriate occasion, or prevented from taking the part 
she thought she ought in the school play, or putting up an indis- 
position at examination time, and not receiving adequate sympathy. 
Isabel wanted to be in the centre of the picture. It was natural 
enough in a girl of her looks. He himself had helped to create that 
atmosphere around her when she was a schoolgirl. If Wilfred 
invited him out, and he didn’t go, she’d put it on to Jaquelins, 
Jaqueline wouldn’t heed, but he would. 

There was the cock, crowing again. Now it would soon be 
light. His habitual vitality would begin to rise, bringing sanity 
and finally repose with it. There was still about half an hour per- 
haps to get through before the shape, colour, the very presence of 
the furniture and walls would subtly change, and he would be 
released from the menace of the dark. If only Jaqueline would 
talk to him, or let him talk to her! But she slept so well, had 80 
little time for such expedients, had even to stretch her far-reaching 
patience to tolerate his wakefulness, so that he was ashamed to 
ask her to do so. 

Then, with profound relief, he knew by some small movement 
that she was still awake. He said with avidity: 
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‘I say, do you remember the Foundation Stone Laying of the 
University ? ’ 

‘M—m!’ 

‘That was the spoiling of Isabel, wasn’t it, presenting that 
bouquet to the Duke ?’ 

‘It certainly was a very prominent position for a girl to occupy ! ’ 
Jaqueline would never speak uncharitably. 

‘Didn’t she refuse to turn up in school uniform at the last 
moment ? ’ 

‘I don’t remember that there was any refusal on her part. She 
just had a special frock made, or her mother did, and turned up in 
that, when it was too late to be sent home to change.’ 

‘I remember the figure she cut.’ 

‘Her mother must have been a very foolish woman. It was 
she who gave Isabel those notions! ’ 

‘Where were you?’ 

‘In my place, with the rest of the class!’ 

‘They’d have done far better to let you present the bouquet.’ 

‘Oh no, Frank. Isabel was cut out for the part. No solos for 
me!’ Pause. Then she added: ‘ It was a pity her mother dressed 
Isabel up so. There was nothing in the frock, but sheer expense. 
That imported a false value into the whole thing and people left 
off thinking about the better chance there was of a decent education, 
because they were all wondering where on earth Isabel’s parents 
had got the money from.’ 

‘It was a problem certainly.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Shanklin would economise on other things that 
mattered a good deal more. But I’d no idea a frock made such 
an impression on a boy of the age you were then!’ 

‘I was sixteen—as old as Ronnie is now.’ 

“You may have been sixteen, but you weren’t so old as Ronnie, 
really |’ 

From the way she left off, she might have been going to add: 

‘And never will be!’ But she didn’t. He was flattered, and 
squeezed her bare arm. She did not withdraw it. 

‘Pity the boys don’t see sights like that. It was a splendid 
show. When you think of what an awful slum that part used to 
be over the river there, and how it was all cleared away, and the 
money collected, and that great building set up and endowed.’ 
“It never would have been except for the war.’ 

‘Never mind, the beginnings were there. It marked an epoch 
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in the town. Reason and light instead of depravity and disease, 
The boys have seen no great stride forward like that.’ 

‘They see a fairly big parade every November 11th.’ 

‘It’s all so sad, Jaqueline, and so drab.’ 

“They don’t see Isabel in a specially made frock.’ 

‘They don’t see the Duke.’ 

‘Stupid old man. I don’t think I realised until that moment 
how deplorable men can be after they’re sixty.’ 

‘Well, your father wasn’t.’ 

But she wouldn’t pause before the memory of her father. Too 
sacred, too poignant. 

‘ Asking that Isabel should have tea at his table. No wonder 
she’s got a wrong idea of things.’ 

‘She got us a half-holiday.’ 

‘That was the only condition on which Miss Frost allowed her 
to be made such a fuss of. The old lady was no weakling and no 
respecter of personages. She was beaten by Isabel over that frock, 
by sheer—what you call shock tactics—sheer surprise. She was 
old and a little preoccupied with the day’s doings. But she re- 
covered her wind, as the boys would call it. I heard that while 
the procession was marching round the portico. The Secretary 
man, what was his name, told Miss Frost that the Duke wished 
Isabel to stay to tea. 

‘“ Very well,” Miss Frost said, “then the least you can do, 
Isabel, is to ask for a half-holiday for your schoolfellows.” ’ 

‘Good for her. From what we saw to-day, you’d say Isabel 
ran true to type!’ 

‘I know nothing about her, Frank. Certainly no one would 
criticise the appearance of either of them to-day, so far as 
that goes.’ 

‘I felt that Wilfred still enjoys a lark!’ 

‘He looked harmless.’ 

‘You never could tell with Wilfred. He looked harmless the 
day of the University stone-laying ; but he nearly blew the whole 
show up.’ 

‘No!’ 

‘He did, though. You remember those wooden enclosures 
each side of the stand, where we were parked, on either flank of the 
Duke ?’ 

‘Girls to right of him, boys to left of him, volleyed and 
thundered ! ’ 
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‘More or less. Young Wilfred discovered that when the day’s 
doings were over the pyrotechnists, do you call ’em .. .?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘.. . were allowed to use the same scaffolding for their effects 
—a royal monogram and crown in coloured lights ten feet up. 
Wilfred found out they’d got some of their things there. He would. 
So he spent his time during the speeches, “ flipping” coloured 
matches—you know, you caught young Horace doing it last Christ- 
mas. Boys haven’t changed much.’ 

‘Simian ancestry, your side or mine.’ 

‘ He flipped one into the fireworks. Luckily they needed to be 
properly ignited before they would go off. Some paper wrappings 
caught, though. Matcham, the fireman, put them out with his great 
boots.’ 

‘That might have been Horace! We missed all that from our side.’ 

‘There is an uncanny likeness between Horace and Wilfred— 
up to a point.’ 

He couldn’t tell her all he remembered about Wilfred, it would 
be too much like a breach of confidence. Also, it involved exposing 
Isabel, which would be unchivalrous. And he was fortified in his 
reticence by a strong suspicion that, without knowing any of the 
facts, she had formed by sheer intuition a shrewd enough estimate 
of the real character of both Wilfred and his wife. There was 
nothing so deceptive as Jaqueline’s ‘innocence,’ as some would 
have called it, her cool obliteration of anything she did not deem 
worth discussion. It didn’t do to assume that she wasn’t aware of 
things she didn’t talk about. A quite unusual awareness might 
be the reason for it. The idea of Horace resembling Wilfred rankled 
a little, exceeded even the feeling of a mild disloyalty to old Wilfred, 
as he added : 

‘The difference between them is the difference between the two 
generations and the utterly changed position of children. In our 
day we were the merest appendages of the married state, and when 
we were @ nuisance we were just dumped somewhere out of sight!’ 

* You were, poor dear, and Wilfred, I suppose, too. I wasn’t!’ 

‘No, but you weren’t allowed to interrupt your parents at 
table, nor your father at his professional duties, nor your mother 
when she called or received callers, at least when you were tiny. 
If you did, a bell was rung, and a competent middle-aged domestic 
took you away and shut the door, and probably a baize-covered 
door in the passage, after you!’ 
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‘H’m. Well, something like that!’ 
‘ Wilfred and I hadn’t any home life particularly, so the Gram- 
mar School, with Miss Frost’s in the holidays or lodgings or what- 
not, represented the domestic and the baize-covered door. The 
principle was the same!’ 

Jaqueline did not answer. He went on: 

‘ That was why we were then in such a hurry to grow up, to be 
full-blown men, with a real life of our own. I don’t know how you 
girls did, but boys then used to put on stand-up collars at the earliest 
possible moment, or try experiments in shaving before it was 
necessary, above all we used to smoke. That was the great sign 
of manliness in those days—surreptitious cigarettes behind the 
pavilion on the cricket field!’ 

That was a very good point. He didn’t want to go into the 
question of what else went on over the wall behind the pavilion, 
Boys smoking would do as a symbol of that yearning to be adult 
which he so well recollected. Jaqueline said never a word and he 
felt uneasily that she knew quite well what went on behind the 
pavilion in boys’ or girls’ schools whenever the two miniature sexes 
got together. If she did, no need to particularise. 

‘I don’t know what was the equivalent with you. - Playing 
with dolls was not quite the same, was it? You couldn’t ape 
growing up, you had to wait until you really did. But we 
could. 

‘ Nowadays, it’s all changed. A special boys’ world has been 
created to contain boys as such. 

‘Ronnie and Horace don’t want to smoke. It isn’t that they 
are really better than we used to be. They have been found more 
appropriate occupations. Take soldiering. We used to play at 
soldiers, or with tin soldiers and pretend. Rodney doesn’t pre- 
tend. He’s a soldier. He’s a lance-corporal with a uniform and a 
rifle, recognised by the War Office and affiliated to the Easthampton 
Fusiliers. Young Horace, in my time, would have said he wanted 
to be an engine-driver, and would have played at it. Now he has 
meccano and Hornby trains and is a mechanic. If he doesn’t screw 
the nuts up tight the whole thing falls over and he doesn’t pretend 
otherwise. So far as I know neither of our boys want to smoke. 
They have sufficient means of expressing their aspirations without 
apeing the superficial habits of grown-ups! ’ 

Obtaining no reply, and having worked himself into a fine 
argumentative state, he added: 
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‘Oram I wrong? Do they ever smell of smoke, or go furtively 
away for insufficient reasons ? ’ 

‘No, I don’t think they do. There’s something in what you 
say, no doubt.’ 

He felt that she wasn’t positive enough. 

‘ About girls, I don’t know. Boys have had a special boys’ life 
provided forthem. Girls have had a boys’ life provided too, haven’t 
they? The difference between your curriculum at Miss Frost’s 
and Lina’s at the High School is that she is not confined to very 
gentle tennis but allowed—no, forced—to play games that would 
then have been considered tough boys’ games. They also haven’t 
time for whatever it was they used to do, good works—or botany ! ’ 

He stopped. He knew much less about Jaqueline’s schooldays 
than about Isabel’s. But he did know how she had loved dancing 
and singing. Of course, that was the true parallel to the complete 
remodelling of boys’ world. Jaqueline had had to be content with 
such ‘ ball-room’ dancing as came her way. The sudden pheno- 
menal revival in folk-dancing, any dancing for dancing’s sake and 
not as a social obligation, had only come when she had already 
been leaving school. Singing was just beginning to escape from 
the limitations of ‘ Heather Bells,’ Cantatas, and Sacred Choruses. 
But they had always ‘ acted a play’ at Miss Frost’s, years before 
Boys’ Schools had gone beyond the mere declamation of a ‘ bit’ of 
Shakespeare after the obligatory classics of those days. He re- 
membered Jaqueline playing men’s parts, while Isabel inevitably 
filled the Beauty lead. . Jaqueline, quite unself-conscious, in tights, 
being an ardent Rosalind, or a self-forgetful Mercutio, beginning 
rather stiffly, and losing herself in her earnest forthrightness. A 
born amateur, she loved dressing-up, delighted in the long, stilted 
speeches and burned with pathos. She had never had, and never 
could have, the slick adaptability of the true histrionic spirit. 

‘I ought to know,’ he thought to himself. ‘Who better ? 
Didn’t Isabel find out about my father? Didn’t she want a photo- 
graph of him, in armour, to stick up beside Lewis Waller on the 
lid of her desk? What a curse for any boy at school to have a 
father on the stage! Bound to come out. It was news. And it 
was the sort of thing never forgotten. I’d bet any money that the 
one thing Wilfred can remember about me is that my father was an 
actor. Girls thought it rather splendid, certainly thought him 
splendid. Isabel couldn’t make eyes enough at him when he came 
to do those ‘“‘ Readings from Shakespeare ” that were so successful 
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in kindling an enthusiasm for the Bard in those half-grown maidenly 
bosoms. Jaqueline just glowed with subdued enthusiasm. I’ve 
no doubt Lina is just the same—I know she is, didn’t I see her in 
the Miracle play the High School did for their breaking-up ? Prob- 
ably Sylvia will be like that too. 

‘With the boys it’s different, as it was when I was at the 
Grammar School with Wilfred. Rodney and Horace would “ guy ” 
any sort of dramatic performance now, just as we did then. The 
stage is either the place for comic turns, or a bore. Worse. It 
offends a boy’s instinctive reserve, but it only seems to afford girls 
additional protection. Rodney would be horrified at the idea of 
having to stand up and declaim anything in public. It would make 
him conspicuous. Lina wouldn’t mind a bit. In fact she does it 
rather well when she has to. Horace would simply be cheeky and 
rude at the very suggestion, but I shall be surprised if Sylvia doesn’t 
love it when her time comes. 

‘ We were just the same. I could have done it, I suppose, and 
it must have been one of the things that embittered my father’s 
failing years, that he could never get me to do so. I wanted to be 
like Wilfred of course, smart and capable at getting in and out of 
scrapes. I didn’t want to edify the public, certainly not the public 
composed of parents and teachers! ’ 

He turned at a movement beside him. Jaqueline sat up. He 
could see her distinctly. The walls, from being grey, obscure, dim, 
translucent in patches where a glazed picture or polished edge 
reflected what light there had been, were now pearly grey. A cold 
draught swayed the curtain ever so little. The dawn had come. 
Jaqueline rose, like a sea nymph in her cave, deep down in the half- 
lights of the ocean. Her long hair fell about her shoulders, her 
nightgown hung limp as any weed. Softly, as if she moved in a 
soundless medium she reached for her sea-green kimono, her padded 
slippers, glided over the floor and out of the doorway. He waited 
in suspense, delicious moments of revival and assuagement. Gone 
was all that mental disturbance, interrogation, apprehension. 
Wistful boyhood, discordant companions, bitter unripe calf love 
fell away from him before the promise of the new day. The reality 
of Jaqueline, the comfort of their children about him. She slipped 
noiselessly back. 

‘Sleeping like . . .’ she didn’t say ‘ angels,’ she wouldn’t. But 
he stretched out and went into a deep sleep beside her. 

(Zo be continued) 
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SLAY ON, SLAY EVER. 
BY THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. 


Man, being an animal, is subject to the law which governs the 
existence of all animals—namely, that from birth-day to death-day 
life shall be one continued struggle, the struggle which is frequently 
summed up in the little word war. 

For actual bodily contention with many other animals he is, 
apart from his brains, none too well equipped. His stature and 
physical strength are not, comparatively speaking, great, and he 
shows marked inferiority in the matter of tooth and claw. His 
speed is contemptible in comparison with that of the majority of 
quadrupeds. He has, to be sure, hands and feet, and for combat 
with his fellows he has developed the skilful use of his hands, which 
is called boxing, a not less skilful use of his feet for kicking, and 
the scientific employment of all his bodily powers, which is termed 
wrestling. But above all his brains have taught him to devise 
weapons wherewith to make good his weakness. These are em- 
ployed almost exclusively by his hands ; but it is noteworthy that 
from very early times man in conflict with his fellow-men assails 
everyone of their five senses. He seeks to overawe the eye by frantic 
gestures and grimaces, and the ear by hideous war-cries. He 
attacks smell and taste by foul, if primitive, gases; and the senses 
of touch and feeling are, of course, those which he threatens by 
every weapon wielded by the hand. 

The simplest of these weapons, a bludgeon for hand-to-hand 
fighting or a stone to be thrown from a distance, were to be had 
for the picking up; but even these marked the important distinc- 
tion, which is peculiar to human warfare, between shock-action 
and missile-action. Probably his first improvement upon these 
primitive implements was to sharpen his bludgeon or stake to a 
point and use it for thrusting. Then he found hard woods and 
stones upon which he could set a sharp edge, and so he devised 
cutting weapons. All these were for shock-action, but inventions 
for missile-action cannot have lagged far behind. Perhaps the 
first of them was the sling, which enabled a stone to be thrown with 
greater velocity and to a greater distance than from the hand. 
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The stone was in the nature of a missile bludgeon. The dart, 
hurled by the hand, was probably the first missile-thrusting weapon ; 
but here again greater range and speed of flight were gained by 
the invention of the bow, though improvement in penetration was 
secured by tipping the arrows with sharp stones. When metal 
superseded stone and wood the variety of cutting and thrusting 
weapons for shock-action became infinite ; and it may be said that 
for centuries there has been no practical improvement in them, 
There remains indeed one weapon of shock-action to be mentioned 
—the horse—but it cannot be said that, viewed simply as a weapon, 
he has undergone any material change for many centuries. 

The potentialities of missile weapons, on the contrary, had 
hardly been divined. Metal tips, of course, added to the deadliness 
both of dart and of arrow, but the means of projection—the arm 
and the bow—remained stationary. There were some savage 
tribes which anticipated later inventions by using hollow tubes for 
the discharge of small darts, but the propelling power was nothing 
more formidable than breath from human lungs. These small 
darts, in common with all cutting and thrusting weapons, could 
of course be made more deadly by being poisoned. Missile cutting 
weapons are rare, being confined (so far as I know) to the boomerang 
and the keen-edged steel quoit twirled on the finger by the Sikhs. 
But, indeed, there was no occasion for them, missile-thrusting 
weapons being sufficient to serve man’s destructive purposes. But 
man was none the less always searching after increase of missile 
power, since missiles placed the weak on something of the same 
level with the strong. It was the certainty of hand-to-hand 
conflict that compelled the males of a tribe or a community to 
compose its fighting force, they having greater weight and greater 
physical strength. It is true that missiles sometimes came by 
their own. Abimelech, son of Gideon, was killed by a mill-stone 
thrown by a woman’s hand. The hero Achilles met his death 
through an arrow shot by the cowardly Paris. It is significant 
that the only women warriors handed down to us by legend—the 
Amazons—are said to have been expert only with missile weapons, 
the javelin and the bow. 

Women, of course, shared almost equally with men in the perils 
and consequences of war at large, though not of actual combat. 
They might be simply massacred, as the men were, or they might 
be carried away to serve as slaves or concubines. And little more 
than a century ago the commander of a besieging force, on sum- 
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moning a fortified town to surrender, used to give warning that, if 
he were compelled to carry the place by storm, he would not be 
answerable for the lives or fortunes of the civilian inhabitants. 

For naval fighting missile weapons were almost more urgently 
needed than on land. Primitive ships could and did ram each 

other, but the ultimate decision in a naval conflict could only be 
gained by boarding, or in other words by much the same means 
as were employed ashore. There existed, indeed, in the fleets of the 
East Roman Empire the mysterious compound called ‘ Greek fire ’— 
a liquid which was thrown upon the vessels of an enemy and which 
burned or exploded where it fell. But it does not appear that it 
was used for the projection of missiles and, though no doubt it 
was very formidable, it cannot have been employed at any great 
range, probably indeed only when the hostile ship was alongside. 
The application of chemical science to European warfare as early 
as in the seventh century is indeed interesting, but it can hardly 
have had any great influence upon naval tactics. Indeed, the fact 
that the word squadron is common to both army and navy is 
proof that the tactical methods of both were in principle alike. 

Not until the eleventh century did a new missile weapon appear, 
and then it was nothing more terrible than the cross-bow. Yet 
the Pope condemned it as too deadly for Christian warfare. The 
ground for this condemnation is a little difficult to arrive at; but 
I imagine that a bolt from a cross-bow might in favourable cir- 
cumstances and at short range travel too fast to be followed by 
the eye and could therefore be neither evaded nor warded off by 
ashield. The idea of an unseen death, which could not be escaped, 
may have appeared either to trespass upon the province of the 
Almighty or to arrogate a power too great to be committed to 
mere men. Be that as it may, the Pontiff’s decree seems to have 
been completely ignored. 

In truth those were the days when the shock-action of armoured 
men mounted on horses seemed to be irresistible, and men who had 
no horse seemed to be doomed to be helplessly trodden underfoot. 
The Swiss invented the long pike to keep these mailed horsemen 
at a distance, and met them with success. But it was the English 
archers, shooting not at the riders but at the horses, who brought the 
mounted men at arms to utter discomfiture. Hardly had they accom- 
plished this wonderful feat when the invention of gunpowder gave 
Europe the new missile agent which was to revolutionise warfare. 
Fire-arms at the outset were very sorry affairs. A short metal 
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tube, pierced with a touch-hole for the application of fire to the 
explosive within it, and laid on a wooden bed was a very clumsy 
appliance. If tube and bed were light enough to be laid on the 
top of a man’s shoulder, another man was still needed to fire the 
charge. If tube and bed were heavy they could not easily be 
moved. Eventually after the lapse of a century or more the 
lighter tube, or hand-gun, was fitted with a wooden stock in lieu 
of a bed, and a piece of smouldering match-cord was so adjusted 
to it that by the pressure of a lever (the trigger) it could be brought 
down to the touch-hole. Thus a single hand-gunner could handle 
and control his hand-gun without assistance, though the weapon 
was still so heavy and unwieldy that he could not use it without 
the help of forked rest to keep the muzzle level with the lock. 
However, the match-lock marked a great step forward, though 
the flying sparks from the match-cord in a gale of wind were 
always a danger, for they might kindle the charges in other match- 
locks or indeed any other gunpowder that might be exposed in 
the vicinity. Rain, of course, put the match-lock out of action, 
as it did likewise the flint-lock muskets of a later day. 

As to heavier pieces, it was soon found convenient to mount 
their beds on wheels, and furthermore to shape those beds fork- 
wise towards the rear, so that horses might be harnessed to them. 
They thus became what are called cannon. But the bad quality 
of the powder still demanded that cannon should be long, while 
security required further that they should be thick. Hence they 
were exceedingly heavy and clumsy, and when once deposited in 
their place on the battle-field could not easily be moved. More 
than one action was lost through faulty placing of the artillery ; 
and human ingenuity was constantly exercised in the effort to 
produce light cannon of leather or some equally flimsy substance. 
Some of these experiments progressed far enough to gain a nick- 
name, but they were of little practical value. 

By the sixteenth century both hand-guns and cannon were 
fairly well advanced. The arrangements for ammunition were still 
primitive. Match-lock men carried a powder flask and a bag of 
bullets, and artillery men dumped powder-barrels behind their 
guns and loaded the pieces with a ladle. The flying sparks of the 
infantry’s matches made their duties sufficiently dangerous. All 
projectiles were as yet spherical. Very early bags of bullets— 
grape-shot to use their later name—were fired from cannon ; and 
hollow iron projectiles filled with powder and with a lighted match 
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attached to them for a fuse—what we now term shell—made their 
appearance before the middle of the sixteenth century. Shell, 
} however, could only be discharged from the shortened cannon of 
) large bore, styled howitzers and mortars, and at very steep angles. 
) These shortened pieces were laid, after the old fashion, on wooden 
) beds. But, to speak generally, cannon were destined to lag for a 
long time behind hand-guns. The projectiles could not be rammed 
home unless they fitted the barrel loosely, and there was much 
loss of velocity and accuracy through windage. 

With hand-guns, on the other hand, skilled craftsmen made 
remarkable progress. German gunsmiths early discovered that a 
grooved barrel gave greater speed and accuracy to the projectile. 
One actually produced a rifle with spiral grooves, the twist of 
which was singularly near to that of the Martini-Henry rifle, which 
was issued to the British Army two centuries later. But this was the 
masterpiece of a great craftsman, made for a prince, not a weapon 
which could be turned out by the ten thousand. Italian gunsmiths 
were not less busy nor less successful. One of them in the sixteenth 
century produced a rifled hand-gun which killed a horse dead with 
a single shot at a range of four hundred yards. These experiments 
showed the possibilities of fire-arms; and there were others. 
Pieces were constructed of several small barrels, the first effort 
towards a machine-gun, and at least one light piece was so con- 
structed as to be loaded at the breech. But these elaborate con- 
trivances could not be multiplied on a scale sufficient to meet the 
needs of an army. 

However, the introduction of cannon, notwithstanding all 
imperfections, effected a revolution in naval warfare, which thence- 
forward was conducted principally by missile action. Of course 
shock-action did not wholly disappear, and, though ramming 
vanished, boarding still remained an essential feature of a naval 
battle. Nelson was killed by a bullet fired from the top of a French 
ship which lay alongside the Victory. None the less a naval fight 
became a question mainly of gunnery ; and, if it had been possible 
to throw a shell as accurately as a round shot, iron ships might 
have come into being much earlier than they did. Only when 
engaging shore-batteries were wooden ships exposed to shell-fire, 
and when they did so all on board realised that their vessel might 
be sent to the bottom or might be set on fire by a single shell. 

It seems somewhat singular that fire-arms should have taken 
their place in human warfare without a protest from the Vatican, 
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which had condemned the cross-bow. But the influence of the 
papacy had waned since the eleventh century ; and the first incur- 
sion of the Turks into Europe, which practically coincided with the 
introduction of gunpowder, may have been judged sufficient to 
justify all weapons of destruction. Yet the indifference of Rome is 
the more remarkable since gunpowder was esteemed to be an infernal 
and diabolic substance, and gunshot wounds were consequently 
considered by contemporary doctors to be poisoned wounds. The 
velocity of the old-fashioned projectiles being low, bullet-wounds 
frequently were not clean punctures but rather punctured bruises, 
presenting an ugly appearance of blue and livid flesh. For this 
reason doctors favoured an agonising treatment of the wound with 
boiling oil, evidently blending some idea of magic with the teaching 
of pure surgery, some notion of the banishment of an evil spirit 
by torture with precautions for the prevention of gangrene. But 
in any case it does not appear that the Church put any ban upon 
the use of gunpowder. 

Another point of profound significance is that the invention and 
development of fire-arms came just in time to assure the conquest 
of the New World. Spanish discipline doubtless counted for much in 
the subjection of Mexico and Peru, but without fire-arms the exploits 
of Cortez and Pizarro would hardly have been possible. Nor is it 
easy to see how without fire-arms the first English settlers in North 
America could have held their own against the Red Indians. 

Throughout the latter half of the sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth centuries the attention of military men was 
concentrated mainly upon the problem of maintaining a continuous 
fire of musketry. Their aspirations reached towards a sort of 
animated machine-gun. Their first solution had been to mass men 
into square blocks, ten in rank and ten in file, and to ordain that 
the first rank should fire and then file to the rear to reload, and that 
the remaining ranks should do likewise, in succession, so that, when 
the tenth rank had fired and filed away, the first rank would be 
in its old place ready to fire again. But it was found in practice 
that men who had once filed to the rear were apt to disappear 
from the field. It must be remembered that a musketeer with an 
empty musket was practically a defenceless man. He was designed 
for missile-action only, shock-action being committed to pikemen ; 
and regiments were consequently composed in equal proportions 
of pikemen and musketeers. The problem of the continuous fire 
was finally solved by Gustavus Adolphus who organised his com- 
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panies of musketeers into platoons of about twenty men each, in| 
three ranks. Then the first, third and fifth platoons would fire 
first in succession, and reload while the second, fourth and sixth 
platoons fired in their turn. And this platoon-firing practically 
lasted until the advent of breech-loading rifles. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the flint-lock 
replaced the match-lock for all hand fire-arms, and the invention 
of the bayonet, by making the musket efficient both for shock- 
action and missile-action, drove out the old pike. The charges for 
muskets were also made up into cartridges, though every infantry 
man still carried a powder flask to prime the ‘ pan,’ which was 
the connecting link between the spark of the flint and the powder 
in the barrel. A new missile, the grenade—a small shell thrown 
by the hand—also came into use for siege-work, but of course was 
a novelty merely inname. But there was little if any real improve- 
ment in the velocity and accuracy of any fire-arm. Nevertheless, 
the range of heavy cannon was considerably longer than is generally 
supposed. The first batteries for a siege were, as a rule, thrown up at 
a distance of eight hundred yards ; and it is recorded that a round 
shot, fired from a Spanish battery at the siege of Gibraltar in 1727, 
carried away a mast of a merchant-ship two milesaway. This was, 
of course, an accident ; and it is possible that the chronicler may 
have exaggerated the distance when he set it down at two miles; 
but, if we reduce it to three thousand yards, it remains remarkable. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century we find muskets with 
straight-grooved barrels issued to the French infantry in 1759. 
The British encountered these weapons both at Minden and in 
Guadeloupe, and at first were somewhat taken aback when they 
found their own muskets outranged. They extricated themselves 
at Minden by the simple expedient of advancing near enough to 
the enemy for their own fire to tell and blasting the French off 
the field. Whether this French weapon were only an experiment 
and was discarded after due weighing of advantages and disad- 
vantages, I know not ; but it seems in any case to have disappeared. 

In the American War of Independence, 1776-85, the rifle was 
much more prominent, being habitually used by American back- 
woodsmen and turned by them to excellent account in forest 
fighting. Not that the rifle was wholly neglected in England. 
There was one officer of whom it was said that he could load and 
fire his rifle ten times in a minute, throwing every bullet into a 
space of the size of a man’s head at one hundred yards. The 
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experience gained in America was turned to good account in the 
Army. The infantry adopted on active service formation in double 
instead of triple rank, which enabled the length of the musket- 
barrel to be shortened and the weight of the weapon to be reduced, 
Much attention was given also to the attainment of greater speed 
in loading ; and the number of cartridges carried by each man was 
increased to fifty-six. 

The long and bitter war of the French Revolution and Empire 
produced singularly few changes in armament. Slight improve- 
ments in field-guns in the course of the preceding century had 
made them more mobile; and this mobility was increased by the 
introduction of trained artillery-drivers in place of hired drivers 
and teams. Napoleon equipped the French Army with twelve- 
pounder field-pieces which he called his ‘ pretty girls.’ These were 
far more formidable than the English guns, which were only 
nine-pounders. But one English invention—the one really striking 
novelty in more than twenty years of war—went far to redress the 
balance. Major Shrapnel had devised a spherical shell, filled with 
bullets and exploded by a time-fuse which when thrown from a 
howitzer was effective at a range of nine hundred and even twelve 
hundred yards. Shrapnel’s ‘ spherical case-shot,’ as it was called, 
was practically long-range grape-shot, and was found extremely 
disconcerting by the enemy. Being spherical the projectile was 
uncertain in its action. At the passage of the Douro a single shell 
killed the entire team of a French gun which was in the act of 
unlimbering. On the other hand, at Bussaco a French general had 
his face plastered by no fewer than eighteen shrapnel-bullets, and 
was little the worse. 

In the matter of small-arms, two English regiments were armed, 
half-way through the war, with rifles. These were rather clumsy 
weapons, straight-grooved and, of course, muzzle-loaders, requiring a 
mallet over and above a ramrod to drive the bullet home. It was re- 
puted to be extremely accurate up to a range of three hundred yards. 

Naval warfare remained practically unchanged. British ships 
carried a small number of short heavy pieces called carronades, 
which were extremely effective at close range; but other nations 
did not copy her. Napoleon plied his naval officers with inquiries 
as to the possibility of firing shell from ships, but to no purpose. 

The opening decades of the nineteenth century brought no 
further progress in armaments until 1839. Then the invention of 
the percussion cap wrought nothing less than a revolution in small 
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the arms. With the old flint-lock muskets misfires had averaged 
ble forty per cent.; with the percussion cap misfires became so few 
et as to be negligible. Within fifteen years the musket in the 











































ed, British Army was superseded by a muzzle-loading rifle, the Minie, 
ed which shot fairly accurately up to nine hundred yards. Private 
7as gunsmiths had produced even better weapons for sporting purposes, 


and with one of them an officer during the Kaffir War of 1852 
ire killed a Kaffir at a range of a thousand yards. By 1858 the Minie 





7e- had made way for an improved rifle, which gave place in its turn 
ad to the first breech-loading rifle—the Snider—in 1866, which a few 
he years later was superseded by the first hammerless rifle. 
3) Meanwhile, rifled cannon had also been introduced in 1860, as 
re field-pieces, and were presently adopted also as naval ordnance. 
re The barrels of all fire-arms now had spiral grooves and conical 
ly projectiles. Sailing ships made way for steamships and wooden 
ng ships for iron. Naval guns grew steadily to gigantic proportions, 
he with ranges almost beyond the reach of vision. A new missile 
th weapon, the torpedo, was invented and by slow degrees perfected. 
a Iron ships were driven out by steel ships; and the submarine 
ve sea-vessel made its appearance as the most formidable wielder of 
d, the torpedo. The appliances for land-warfare advanced as rapidly 
ly as those for fighting at sea. Smokeless powder, magazine rifles 
8 and quick-firing artillery followed in rapid succession; and after 
ll experiments dating from the seventeenth century the ideal machine- 
of gun was produced by an American inventor, utilising the recoil of 
d the discharge for rapid re-loading and firing. High explosives, aero- 
d planes, airships and wireless telegraphy gave the finishing touch to 
engines of destruction both by land and sea. Itis not too much to 
i, say that the improvement in those engines between 1860 and 1910 
y was greater and more far-reaching than between 1560 and 1860. 
a During the nineteenth century the population had increased 
- enormously, and country after country had followed the example 
. first given by France in 1798 and later followed by Prussia, of 
8 making the entire body of its males liable to military service. The 
q development of mechanical traction along ordinary roads as well 
as railroads made it feasible to feed larger armies in the field than 
had ever before been possible; and in 1914 those armies were 
deployed from end to end of Europe. 
) The stimulus of war, of course, quickened inventors to still 
f wider development of engines of destruction. Such development, 
l however, was necessarily confined to the province of missile action. 
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The Germans constructed a gun which would throw shells into 
Paris from a distance of a hundred miles. Aeroplanes, far less 
clumsy than a great gun, dropped far more powerful projectiles 
with at least equal accuracy at far greater ranges. Lastly, poison- 
ous gases of various kinds were freely used on the Western front, 
though not in other spheres of operations. Since the conclusion 
of peace all the leading nations of Europe have been working 
strenuously to improve upon all these new devices of destruction, 
while on the other hand there is in some quarters a strong feeling 
against armament and for disarmament. People point to the 
waste and the hideous desolation wrought by the German war, 
and demand that such disastrous and unprofitable struggles shall 
cease among civilised peoples. . 

That what is called war—whatever war may be--will cease to 
be conducted according to the methods employed from 1914 to 
1918, seems to me fairly certain. Not that those methods will be 
condemned because they are specially horrible. A great deal has 
been said and written about the horrors of the late German war; 
and it is very far from me to make light of them. But whether it 
was, as is commonly thought, a war without precedent for extent, 
destruction and waste, seems to me doubtful. It can. certainly 
claim a greater number of men slain or maimed within a given time 
than ever was known before in Europe ; but it must be remembered 
that the population of Europe had increased enormously since the 
last great struggle of 1793-1815, that improved means of communi- 
cation rendered it possible to keep an unprecedentedly large pro- 
portion of that population actually in the field, and that missile 
weapons had been brought to a hitherto unapproached degree of 
perfection. On the other hand, upon the Western front at any 
rate military hygiene was so far advanced that the troops on both 
sides were maintained in marvellous bodily health. There were 
continuous lines of trenches over one hundred miles long in Marl- 
borough’s time ; but, if it had been possible to feed troops enough 
to hold the entire length of them, the mortality from dysentery, 
enteric fever and typhus would have swept whole armies away. 
To speak relatively, the casualties of the various hosts engaged in 
all parts of Europe in 1812-14 must have been quite as high as 
those of 1912-14, if only from the prevalence of typhus, and were very 
likely higher. There was little regard for human life in the Russian 
Army, and its losses during Napoleon’s advance to Moscow and still 
more during the pursuit after his retreat, must have been appalling. 
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But the truth is that for a Europe so thickly populated as at 
present one must seek comparisons with other countries of vast 
populations such as China and India. It was reckoned that in 
one of Tipu Sahib’s raids into the Carnatic, little more than a 
century and a half ago, at least a million wretched peasants of all 
ages and sexes perished of starvation within a few months. How 
many may have met with the like, or even a worse, fate during 
a Maratha incursion, or during the awful years when Central 
India was a prey to contending gangs of banditti, no one can tell. 
We should come upon still more terrible things could we follow 
closely and with intimate knowledge the track of some of the 
older Asiatic conquerors. No modern casualty lists can be more 
terrible than the ancient. 

But the great cause which will more or less quickly banish 
most of the methods of 1914-18, is their appalling cost. Take the 
expense of raising, arming, equipping and training millions of men 
in the first place, and then that of transporting them to the 
scene of action and of feeding them while there. At least two of 
the principal nations of Europe, France and Germany, were sup- - 
posed to have exhausted all preparations for war before 1914. 
Yet both of them, before the war had lasted four months, had 
naval ratings fighting ashore, while Germany had in the field 
thousands of young soldiers with less than six weeks’ training. 
Moreover, within the same period, every army in the field had 
run short of artillery ammunition, the German less so than others, 
though even the Germans were in difficulties. The cost of ammuni- 
tion alone must have been terrific, and that of other material of 
war, afloat and ashore, must have been stupendous. In 1794 men 
groaned in spirit because the shells used at the bombardment of 
Valenciennes cost £50 apiece. Some modern projectiles cost one 
hundred times as much or even more. Modern artillery is equally 
expensive and modern warships may cost four or five millions. 
Nor is there the least certainty that some new invention may not 
render the armaments of the nations obsolete and consign them to 
the scrap-heap. War conducted according to the methods of 
1914-18 is, in fact, prohibited by its extreme costliness. 

But it does not follow that war—the effort of one group of 
individuals to get the better of another—will therefore cease. It 
will simply take another and cheaper form, and will be carried on 
mainly from the air. Possibly it may be initiated by civil conflict. 
It is quite conceivable that before long—for all that I know within 
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the space of days—a noiseless aeroplane may be able to drop, 
unseen and unheard, a gas bomb or bombs that would extinguish 
all human life within a considerable city. Possibly a single 
irresponsible individual, granted certain resources in money, might 
be able to accomplish thus much ; and if it were arranged that the 
aeroplane, having fulfilled its mission, should fly on to the sea and 
there fall, it might not be easy to trace the act to its true perpe- 
trator. A single wealthy madman might easily set all Europe by the 
ears through judicious scattering of bombs, for every nation would of 
course blame the neighbour that could be most profitably attacked. 
The Americans declared war upon Spain because one of their 
battleships was blown up in Havana harbour, though whether the 
explosion were purposeful or accidental no one knows to this day. 

In any case, mere cheapness will probably compel the carrying 
on of war through the dissemination of poisonous gases by aero- 
planes. Shock-action will become a thing of the past. so that there 
will be no occasion for millions of trained and armed men. The 
old-fashioned missile-action will likewise be out of date; and 
there will be no occasion for costly artillery. Poisonous gases 
dispersed over large centres of population will, of course, mean 
death to all classes, ages and sexes. This, to speak brutally, will 
simply be a return to more primitive days, when a hostile tribe 
vanquished was a hostile tribe exterminated, every female as well 
as every male being put to the sword. We read of such things in 
the Old Testament and in the histories of the ancient Greek cities, 
but we forget them when we talk of the horrors of the late German 
war. It is simply a convention that in modern days men alone 
should have been selected as victims of the slaughter and mutilation 
of war. It is true that towards the end of the German war there 
were many women employed just behind the front, and that they 
suffered appreciable casualties ; but this fact should be interpreted 
perhaps as the first sign of a new order. People may well exclaim 
against the hideousness of the sudden asphyxiation within a few 
minutes of tens or even hundreds of thousands of innocent folk. 
Hitherto wholesale and widespread destruction has been restricted 
to such natural catastrophes as earthquakes, volcanic explosions 
and floods. But may not speed even in scientific destruction of 
human life be a sign of progress? I cannot give statistics, for 
they do not exist, but I doubt if the casualties in the ‘ world war’ 
of 1792-1815 were much smaller, despite of a much smaller popu- 
lation in Europe, than those of 1914-18. Twenty-three years were 
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required to arrive at a decision instead of four. In the future 
decisions may be a question of days or even of hours. The agony 
of the struggle should at least be sooner over, and honest painless 
death should do away with mutilation and maiming. 


Why should civilised men fight each other at all? That I 
cannot say, but I suppose it is to maintain or to improve their 
standard of living, to use a modern phrase. In any case, they 
never cease squabbling with each other or with the police, and 
presumably they hope to get something out of it. When the 
tempo, to borrow a metaphor from music, is slow, the condition is 
called peace, and when it is rapid it is called war. Half a dozen 
bombs dropped by the Germans upon Manchester would certainly 
have been interpreted as an act of war; but such an act would 
not have wrought nearly so much ruin in Manchester as has the 
peaceful underselling of its cotton goods by Japan. 

There is, of course, a movement, and a very natural movement, 
towards international agreement that aircraft shall not be used 
for purposes of war. Such agreements have hitherto always 
proved worthless. A perfectly honest and respectable Government, 
which has acceded to such an agreement, may be overthrown by 
revolutionists who may repudiate all engagements contracted by 
their predecessors, just as the Soviet Government repudiated the 
loans of money granted by foreign nations to the Tsars. Moreover, 
international conventions are binding only as between nations or 
communities and their neighbours. In the case of civil wars there 
is nothing to prevent citizens of the same state from turning for- 
bidden weapons against each other. Again, how shall we define 
‘purposes of war’? Everyone will agree that the dropping of 
an incendiary bomb or a poisonous-gas bomb would be an act 
of war. But what about a bomb full of seditious or revolutionary 
literature ? And what about a bomb full of forbidden goods ? 
At what point do hostile propaganda and smuggling cease to be 
peaceful pursuits and become transformed into war? Take a 
fanciful case. Imagine a large starving population (it is to be 
found in Russia), and that the aircraft of a foreign nation were 

to drop foodstuffs in its midst, with literature intimating that 
these food supplies would be continued if the people would rise 
and throw off the yoke of their evil government. Would that be 
an act of war? Or say that the same foreign nation were to 
dump from the air large consignments of some forbidden currency, 
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intended to upset all the financial arrangements of the local govern- 
ment. Would that be an act of war, and if not, why not? As 
long as men bandy words which have no precise meaning—and 
all European languages at any rate are full of such words—so long 
there will be misunderstanding, and all agreements couched in 
such terms will be absolutely futile. 

In my view it is quite hopeless to think of restricting the powers 
which man has gained by his acquired knowledge of natural forces, 
He will use them for his own ends, even if—I had almost written 
especially if—he can turn them to the undoing of some or others 
of his fellow-men. Those who advocate disarmament should en- 
courage the new weapons of destruction rather than the contrary, 
for then we shall the sooner rid ourselves of the costly encumbrance 
of the old. There is no need for any nation to burden itself with 
the fighting apparatus of former times except as police to maintain 
order at home or in possessions oversea. But a free hand should 
be given to all new inventions now as heretofore, for if it be not 
given it will be taken. I know not how long it may take to train 
airmen to the accurate dropping of bombs, but I imagine that 
they can learn the art as quickly as merchant-seamen can learn to 
work guns on an armed merchantman. The question’ of sub- 
marine ships is more difficult because (so far as I know) they have 
not, as have aircraft and merchant-shipping, an equal value in 
peace and in war. Except as invisible dischargers of torpedoes, a 
work of pure destruction, I conceive that they possess as yet no 
merit that is not shared by other ships. But to put a ban on 
submarine vessels would be a mistake, for they will infallibly make 
their appearance, or reappearance, in case of war; and mean- 
while it is always possible that improvements may lend them a 
commercial worth which is denied to them now. Possibly a day 
may come when all ships shall be submersible, and then all will 
meet on equal terms. Meanwhile it seems to me that to abolish 
the submarine and not to abolish the torpedo, which alone makes it 
supremely dangerous, would be childish ; but I should not suppose 
that there is the slightest intention of abolishing either of them. 

The object to be worked for, as it seems to me, is to diminish 
as far as possible the number of professional fighters. It is the 
training of these by millions through a weary routine that wears 
out the patience of officers and makes them jump at any chance 
of war. No doubt this has been abundantly realised by the 
advocates of disarmament; but they are inclined (from what I 
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have seen of their methods) to work too much with the object of 










































rn- 
As abolishing war altogether, whereas they might attain their end 
nd more readily by pointing out that the methods of war pursued 
ng from 1914 to 1918 are become an extravagant anachronism. They 
in should, in my humble judgment, press for the adoption of the new 
methods of wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter which science 
ers has made possible. The nucleus of trained fighters demanded by 
es, these methods should be comparatively small; and the actual 
en struggle, when it came, would be carried on very much by amateurs. 
2] This would be in accordance with the trend of modern events, 
n- The soldiers of the Continental armies have long been amateurs 
y, as compared with the old professional soldier, whom I am old 
ce enough to remember, in England before 1870. Sir Colin Campbell, 
th returning to Europe after holding supreme command in India 
in during the suppression of the mutiny, was present at a great review 
Id of Prussian troops. He pronounced them to be ‘very good 
ot militia.” As compared with the tiny British professional army 
in which landed in France in August, 1914, the armies of Europe 
at were no more than ‘ very good militia.’ 
to The amateur element in future wars will therefore be larger 
b- than ever, which means great economy; and the danger, instead 


ve of being confined to a small proportion of young men, will be equally 
in shared by all. This should have a sobering influence upon all 
a classes. Effusive spouters and able editors will be careful when 
no they reflect that they may be dead in a couple of hours. It is 
on said, and I think with much truth, that war (whatever war may be) 
ke is kindled chiefly by fear; but possibly also it may be quenched 
n- in some degree by fear. That communities will ever find a better 
a method of settling their differences than killing each other I gravely 
ny doubt. After all it may be, for aught we know, the best method. 
ill It has at any rate the sanction of antiquity. One must not expect 
sh too much of poor human creatures. They have no very clear 
it perception of what they are expected to do in this world nor how 
se they are expected to do it. They are subject to the influence of 
; unknown and unintelligible forces and liable at any moment to 
sh great and overpowering catastrophes. Thus at times of stress 
ne and difficulty they become bewildered, and when thoroughly 
TS bewildered they invariably break each other’s heads. To their 
poor selves these conflicts seem naturally very tragic. One can 
1 only hope that there is some Higher Intelligence which may view 
them with kindly sympathy as working out an appointed purpose. 














THE CURE. 
BY W. M. LETTS. 


Spa Hotel and met, as he naturally expected, that look of antipathy 
which English visitors bestow on one another in England’s best 
hotels. 

In his case, it was not even tempered by the slight interest 
which your lean and hatchet-faced man may rouse in the bosoms 
that have a simple faith in public schools and universities. As 
for Mr. Bolger, his type appears to many an offence and a hideous 
sign of the times that it should dare to force its large person through 
the swing-doors of good hotels. 

The two Bolgers could not be made to look small, for they were 
grotesquely large, with that flabby bulk which is the fate of some, 
however elegant their souls. The other guests, the lean, the strong- 
chinned, the slender, the exquisite, looked up with cold eyes to 
watch the progress of those heavy bodies among the tables to a 
corner where they sat down with sighs, guarded by a waiter who 
hopefully looked at the wine-list. 

‘ Does his baker credit,’ said Major de Brissac to his sister, who 
sat opposite to him. Miss de Brissac turned so that her little 
instrument for the deaf might work better. He repeated his 
criticism in a louder tone because he was well away from the 
new couple. She looked after them with kindly grey eyes. 

‘Brother and sister—but oh! pray, not like ourselves, Caroline. 
I fancy we should be just half their weight.’ 

‘I’m always so sorry for stout people,’ she said; ‘it must be 
so tiring . . . and hot.’ 

‘Oh, that type doesn’t mind—likes its dinner. You'll see he'll 
do the thing thoroughly.’ 

Caroline de Brissac watched the fat couple and decided that 
the sister looked a kindly soul. Wherein she was right, for Mr. 
Bolger’s sister, whose name now was Mrs. Abrahamson, had only 
come to the hotel to start her brother in a course of treatment, 
just to mitigate the loneliness of the first days. 

‘ Hamlet,’ she said, ‘is not very social.’ 






Mr. BoiGer followed his sister into the dining-room of the Royal. 
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Hamlet was really Mr. Bolger’s name, given at a period when the 
paternal Bolger had just seen Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet. He 
called this, his third son, Hamlet Henry, and Hamlet he had been 
without amusement on the part of his family. 

‘I don’t know what you'll do with yourself, I’m sure, when I 
go,’ said the stout lady. She had a kindly feeling for her brother. 
In some way he appeared to need protection. Yet all the Bolgers 
had money, due to the fact of a family Suet Factory which sent 
forth thousands and thousands of packets of ‘ Bolger’s Uneedit Suet.’ 

After the last course, he followed his sister to the lounge. A 
little vulgar man, who seemed to recognise a bird of the same 
feather, told him it was a fine night and asked if he played Bridge. 
Hamlet did not. He strolled away, out through the door to the 
terraced garden where an English day was ending in a flood of topaz 
light. The careful beds, the smooth putting greens were irradiated. 
The grounds dipped into the cool shadows and gleams of a pond 
where lily ducks floated like big flowers. Then the grass rose 
again to public gardens and beyond them the roofs and church 
tower of a west-country town that existed for visitors and for 
those who sought a cure. The little town seems an Urbs Beata, 
gilded and shining. The real became irradiated beyond reality. 
Romance threw a coloured web, iris-coloured, ethereal, even about 
the bath-houses. In this glory Hamlet walked about the grounds, 
a cigar in his mouth. He was still taking stock of the visitors. 
There was the inevitable and chronic boarder who lives in the 
hotel and knows everybody. In this case she was a widow who 
carried about a Griffon under her arm. 

The widow in the grey and mauve draperies of those who are 
partly consoled took stock of new visitors and asked the few who 
looked elect to have tea by her own hammock. Hamlet passed 
her, but her eyes were unseeing. He took the path by the pond. 
The glory of the evening was giving him that almost absurd pleasure 
which one cannot connect with Bolger’s Beef Suet. The rushes, the 
feathery reeds caught the light and wore aureoles. Swifts were 
screaming overhead. A flycatcher made little wavering flights 
into the air and returned each time to a rose trellis. Mr. Bolger 
saw all these things with a sense of their exquisite worth, their 

wistful mutability. Women, each in a nimbus, passed him on the 
path but their eyes were cold. Large as he was, they did not even 
see him. He was glad when they had gone their way. Ahead of 
him with her hands behind her back, a little book clasped between 
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them, was the little grey-haired lady from the table near the door, 
He had caught the brother’s critical eye as he came in. But all 
through dinner he had watched the grey-haired lady, perhaps 
because she was in his range of vision, or because she seemed to 
radiate a gentle friendliness that overleapt all barriers. 

In her black lace dress with the velvet throat band, there was 
a suggestion of a Reynolds picture, and yet she was no proud 
beauty, no laughing Miss. Her white Kashmir shawl with its 
delicate embroidery was pleasing to him. Perhaps the effect was 
old-maidish, the chilliness of an elderly lady unused to the warm 
nudities of the young. It never crossed his mind that she could 
be married or even a widow. He noticed at once that she was 
deaf. Sometimes she held a cupped hand to her ear, often her 
brother repeated something a servant had asked, and Hamlet 
watched the strained attention she gave. Her face while it was 
placid had the wistful eagerness of deaf people. She feared to 
annoy, yet also feared to miss those crumbs which the sound of 
hearing cast so carelessly from their tables. 

Now here she was walking along the path in front of him. She 
would not speak, for women of her class did not notice Hamlet 
Bolger. If he spoke first, it would be offensive to her. So he 
ambled behind her, observing her slight, straight figure and the 
hair turned to glistening silver by the light. 

She, too, was enjoying the evening with the detachment which 
is sometimes one of Heaven’s consolations to those who must ‘sit 
out’ at the merry dance of life. 

To his surprise she turned at the end of the path and they were 
facing each other. She looked at him with eyes that smiled. It 
was a greeting of one spirit to another. She made a remark, 
quite obvious but meant for a courtesy between strangers. 

‘It’s a perfect evening, is it not?’ 

‘ Perfect!’ he answered, and grew red and confused ; then he 
added, ‘ it’s so English.’ 

She turned the little instrument towards him and her face grew 
eager and a little troubled. 

‘So English,’ he shouted. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ she said, nodding, ‘I think so too. In Ireland, in 
Scotland it would have such a different atmosphere.’ 

She held up her book to him. 

‘It makes me read Shakespeare,’ she said. 
It was a tiny edition of Twelfth Night. He nodded at her. 
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Suddenly he found himself almost bursting with things to say to 
her, things he had never said to anyone, things about Shakespeare 
and England and music, and all the things he liked and did not 
dare to mention. But he could not make her hear. His face grew 
darkly red and his upper lip and chin were moist. He paused in 
the desire to shout things at her, things about himself and his tastes. 
Then he saw the cold-faced brother waving a putter at her from 
the brow of the green. He bowed, he went on hastily. He pre- 
tended a violent desire to inspect the ducks as they went noisily 
to bed. 


He joined his sister in the lounge, she was listening to the wire- 
less and knitting socks for Abrahamson. 

‘You'll catch cold in the dew,’ she said, ‘moping about the 
garden. I’ve had a long talk with the manageress. She’s told me 


-who everyone is, very chatty and pleasant.’ 


She proceeded to give him an inventory of the other guests, 
of their ills, their cures, their degree of worth as sensed in the office. 
To most of it he gave an indifferent ear. He did not care about 
the widow in mauve and grey, even though she had a son at Eton 
and a shooting lodge in Scotland. The story went on—— 

‘ And that very stiff looking, touch-me-not man who sits by the 
door... you wouldn’t speak to him first—well, he’s a retired 
major, but he’s got very little money. He’s a widower with two 
boys. It’s he who comes for treatment. De Brissac is the name, 
an old French family, came over here at the Revolution. The 
sister keeps house for him. It’s sad about her. She’s only got so 
deaf lately, but can’t get a cure anywhere, gets deafer all the time, 
and roarings in her ears. And she was so musical too, Miss Twist 
tells me. It is hard lines. She looks nicer than most of them, not 
so standoffish. But I don’t care. I just sit down near them and 
make them talk, and I wish you’d do the same, Hamlet, but I 
know you won’t. You always were the shy one of the family.’ 

Hamlet reflected that he was. He recalled the affability, the 
jocularity of his fat brothers and his own strange habits, his love 
of solitude, his devotion to his gramophone and its classical records. 
He shook his head, and then buried it in an evening paper until 
he heard a familiar Grieg strain, and went off to the wireless to sit 
by it in silence. 

The weeks that followed brought him to no greater intimacy. 
Sometimes it was the cold-eyed brother who was on guard, some- 
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times it was the fact of her deafness which prevented any attempt 
on Hamlet’s part to break through the wall that kept them apart. 

The story seemed about to end uneventfully. The de Brissacs 
departed as others did but with less bustle. In the hall she saw 
Hamlet and suddenly held out a friendly hand. 

‘ Good-bye, I do hope the treatment will do you good.’ 

For a moment her frank, sweet look met his, looked into the 
mind of the essential man with a sympathy deeper than she guessed, 
and then she was in the station fly, smiling and waving, and fat 
Mr. Bolger was already in her past with not a claim on remembrance, 
unless it was as ‘that poor stout man whom everyone despised,’ 

Hamlet stood at the lounge door like one bemused. He saw 
the ochre-washed grass and the trees beyond, but the world was 
renewed, made magical. A look, the sympathy of spirit for spirit, 
had been his. A lifetime had passed in that second. It was the 
miracle that in another form is called ‘conversion.’ This, too, 
was a consciousness of grace, the grace that transforms life. 

He went home the next week to his sub-Birmingham home. 
He returned a different man, though to his mother he appeared the 
same as ever. Happily for her she did not know that she suffered 
what some mothers suffer so consciously, the criticism of a son who 
sees home through his lady’s eyes. 

Criticism of his mother’s habit of life was one result of his per- 
haps unfortunate ‘cure.’ Another was quite unexpected—a sud- 
den but growing friendliness for his brother-in-law, Abrahamson. 
Without much speech between them, each perceived kinship in the 
other. Isaac, among other affairs, valued and bought antiques or 
anything that was beautiful and for sale. His essential artistry 
came out in this business. He loved beautiful things in wood and 
china and silver. His hands were exquisitely tender when he 
touched them, his eyes reverent. 

It was according to his practice that Isaac should arrive in his 
big car one summer Saturday and suggest that Hamlet should join 
him on a little tour in the Cotswold country. He had various 
houses to visit and they would see lovely places and lovely things. 
Hamlet agreed at once. 

He found the little Jew brother, dark, sinuous, slight in form, 
a most pleasant companion in silence and in converse. He was glad 
to find that the drive was to be through some Cotswold villages. 
The golden grey stone of old manors, of cottages whose eaves and 
gables were cut against an August sky, gave him the keen pleasure 
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that he now found in all things lovely. He was learning his England. 
Sometimes he waited in the car or wandered in a village while Isaac 
made his business call. Sometimes he went with the little man and 
saw interiors of old houses whose leisurely mellow life was just 
what he desired, he, the stout and oafish-looking suet-vendor. 

But presently they came to a small stone house where the beauty 
of the stone was enhanced by tracery of ampelopsis, and by the 
flowering of red roses against the mullioned windows. Bushes of 
myrtle were setabout the house and lavender bordered the stonesteps. 

‘Come in with me,’ said Isaac, his hand already on the knocker. 

His rat-tat was answered quickly by a little lady in a grey and 
lavender dress. A straw raffia-trimmed hat was in her hand. It 
was Miss de Brissac. Isaac had a flourishing bow for her kind. 

‘I come at your command,’ he said, ‘and may I present my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bolger.’ 

Hamlet waited, his face crimson with surprise and confusion. 
She would not know him, but then again how could she forget any- 
one so clumsy, so distinguished by disparities ? But she did know 
him. She greeted him at once, took his hand with a gentle pressure 
that seemed to shield him from his own criticism. 

‘How strange,’ she said, ‘that we should meet here. I hope 
you have fared better than we have in the last months? My 
brother has been very ill, most seriously so. He isin London. It 
is very important indeed to raise money and this kind Mr. Abraham- 
son has been recommended to me as one who appreciates old 
furniture and helps one to get its best value.’ 

Her lamentable deafness! If only he could have conveyed his 
sympathy. His eyes almost bulged with desire to express all that 
he felt about trouble coming near her. All that he could do was to 

look hot and very solemn. Hat in hand, he went from room to 
toom with the reverence of one who visits a saint’s shrine. Old 
cabinets and bureaus and chairs, mirrors, things worthily made in 
beautiful wood were to go if need be. 

At the end of the inspection, a little maid touched her sleeve, 
and she said, ‘ Ah, tea is ready for us. It will be cool in the parlour.’ 

She led the way back to the little sitting-room which opened to 
a walled garden with roses and carnations. The paved path was set 
with thymes and small bosses of pinks. A border edged with cat- 
mint hummed with bees. The air seemed to drowse with sunshine 
and scent, and the drone of innumerable gauze wings. 

The table was set with a tea-service of old Worcester rich in blue 
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and gold, in roses and bright birds. The colour on the delicate 
white tea-cloth again affected Hamlet with intense pleasure. He 
could have chosen his Paradise to be this moment made static, an 
eternity of tea-drinking with his little lady. 

She began to pour out, her hands deft among the cups. Asa 
deaf person must, she talked lest she should fail to respond. 

‘You love my Worcester set, don’t you, Mr. Abrahamson ? 
It was a wedding present to my grandmother. You like it? Ah, 
but I love it. I could never part with this. It is full of memories 
. . . T always wash it up myself. Indeed I only used it to-day 
because you really care for such things. You are looking at it asa 
connoisseur looks. No! don’t tempt me with offers!’ 

Abrahamson made gestures on his fingers. 


‘Fifty pounds for the set as it is—probably you have more — 


of it?’ 

‘Yes,’ and she nodded. ‘Fifty pounds? Oh, but I’d rather 
have my tea-service.’ 

She went on to talk to them of her interests, of the two beloved 
nephews, one in the Air Force, the other going up to Oxford soon. 
She lived in their present. Money was to help them, to keep the 
home for them. It was an offence to Hamlet that any question of 
money should trouble her. He leaned back in his basket chair in 
a trance of delight. All he wished was to earn money for this little 
lady and to spend an eternity of tea time in her parlour with the 
french window open to that sunny garden. If he could have a 
picture of such a scene, if some Dutch artist could paint it, if he 
could persuade Mr. Campbell Taylor to give him a faithful render- 
ing. His thoughts drowsed. This was harmony. It was a song 
set by Purcell, it was a movement by Mozart. It was what Mr. 
Bolger dreamed when he heard music. 

But the music and the reverie broke with the sudden, cheerful 
noisy arrival of two young men. 

Hamlet struggled to his feet with the difficulty of a stout man 
who is sitting in too small a size of basket chair. He suggested a 
snail struggling with its shell. The elder of the two boys (Hamlet 
now called them boys) looked at the visitors with wide, cold blue 
eyes, he bowed. 

Miss de Brissac was making her little speech of introduction, 

‘These are my nephews, Anthony and Stephen. This is Mr. 
Abrahamson, who is so kindly advising and helping me with our 
little sales, and this is Mr. Bolger, whom I met at the hotel when I 
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was there with your father. Mr. Abrahamson has such a love for 
antiques it almost makes it a pleasure to sell to him. Stephen, 
dear, won’t you sit there by Mr. Bolger?’ 

Stephen was obviously the younger brother, although he was 
the taller. 

After the introduction he shook hands with the two visitors. 
His hazel eyes were amused, kindly. He sank into a chair by Ham- 
let Bolger. 

‘I hope you were a cure, sir?’ he asked. ‘I fear my poor father 
wasn’t.’ 

Hamlet looked into the boyish face. Thoughts were chasing 
one another through his brain. It was like a fugue, that hurry- 
skurry of ideas that pelted through his mind as he framed his 
answer. He was dismayed. To his humble class-conscious spirit 
there is nothing so alarming as the perfect, happy self-confidence 
of the sixth-form boy who has just left, laurels still fresh on his 
brow, the time-approved halls of some noted public school. Hamlet 
knew that so he would have wished to appear. But his fore- 
fathers had bowed to such as Stephen for generations. They had 
taken orders from such boys at sea and on land. They had saluted, 
had pulled their forelocks, had flushed and stammered in reply. 
Now this boy was asking him a question, was calling him sir, was 
offering him cake. 

‘Yes,... Oh yes, thanks. They cured my rheumatism. 
I’ve been a different man ever since. .. .’ 

He looked suddenly at Miss de Brissac, the afternoon sunshine 
was about her silver head, her slight little figure. The head was 
flower-like, demure. She and her Worcester tea-set, how well 
they accorded. His worshipping admiration filled his heart and 
his eyes. Slowly he looked back at Stephen and met the keen, 
shrewd look on the boy’s face. 

‘I’ve been a different man ever since,’ he repeated. 

Stephen laughed. ‘ Well, that’s a good advertisement for a cure,’ 
he said and then devoted himself frankly, gaily to having a large tea. 

His brother was silent, but with an easy careless silence which 
offended Hamlet. He made a sign to Isaac to go. Abrahamson, 
dignified in his own way, rose and made a graceful leave-taking. 

‘I will write,’ he said as he went out, and they left the lady at 
her door, Stephen standing beside her. 


A week or so passed before Hamlet met brother Isaac. After 
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all, there is a trade depression and Bolger & Co. were as busy 
and anxious as their neighbours. But one afternoon Isaac came 
to his office and sat down on a chair facing the desk. 

‘ Do you want the de Brissacs’ Worcester tea-service ? ’ he asked, 

‘What? She wouldn’t sell it!’ 

‘Ah! but things are bad with them. She wants the money 
for those boys.’ 

‘I should like to give more than fifty pounds. I want to give 
a hundred. Can you manage it?’ 

Isaac gazed with dark, bright Jewish eyes. He gazed hard and 
long at the stout man. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ you could pay sixty, I think.’ 

‘Very well! I'll write a cheque now. Please arrange for the 
set to be packed and despatched to Jones, the carrier. Also keep 
my name out of it, Isaac.’ 

Isaac nodded and still he gazed with deep interest at his brother- 
in-law. 


Some weeks after the death of Major de Brissac (Hamlet saw 
the announcement in The Times), Isaac received a visit from his 
brother-in-law. It was a surprise to Hamlet when Abrahamson, 
showing him a collection of Bohemian glass, said with conviction, 
‘Beauty can be bought. We Jews know that. One does not 
despise beauty because one buys it, rather one prizes it at its high 
price and praises the Almighty.’ 

Hamlet breathed heavily under the piercing eye fixed upon him. 
The little Jew meant something. He was going to force some 
position, break through one of those gates which the stout one 
kept so carefully closed. Hamlet winced mentally but asked, 
‘What do you mean exactly ?’ 

‘I mean that you are a man of taste. I discern it. You travel, 
you see something you find beautiful. You picture it in your 
house; its rarity, its fineness pleases you. Why not use all 
your energy to get it? We collectors have an enthusiasm. I 
discern it in you. In this case it is a lady—what matter? The 
more precious. .. .’ Isaac spread his delicate olive hands. 

‘You mean I should . . .?’ Hamlet began. He was breathing 
heavily. 

‘ My friend, you will write a letter. You will send the lady her 
Worcester tea-service . . . oh, but anonymously of course. You 
will lay your humble devotion at her feet. She accepts you first . . . 
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I admit it, for your money, to help those nephews of hers. Then 
she comes to love you. Women are like that in middle-age, women 
who are spirituelle as she is.’ 

‘It’s the boys, they despise our sort,’ Hamlet objected. 

‘Soon they are no longer boys. They appreciate trade. All the 
nobility come to seek trade. Apart from the money it is a game, 
a romance, they see it now. The lady is in a tight place. Her 
dividends do not pay. There is no chance of Oxford for the younger 
boy. She tells me so. It is your moment, Hamlet.’ The little 
man patted the large one on his shoulder. There was a deep 
affection between them. 


Miss de Brissac sat by the fire; though the evening was Sep- 
tember it was chilly and dim and reproachful. She had begun 
those small personal economies which make a woman fear to poke 
her fire or to put on more coal, fear to change the tea-cloth which 
will do for a week more. She was in mourning for her brother who 
had died a month ago. Her mourning was black with an amethyst 
wool coat and muslin collar, for she loved the hues of flowers and 
did not like her boys to find her in the unrelieved black of a mood 
she never felt. The crude little country girl whom she was training 
had just brought in the lamp. The wick burnt badly and Miss de 
Brissac lighted a candle the better to look at those account books 
and lines of figures which were so difficult and discouraging. 

‘If only Stephen could go to Oxford,’ she said to herself, ‘ if 
only...” 

She looked at the Sheffield plate candlestick. Yes, her candle- 
sticks could be sold. How she hated to let all the old relics of 
family dignity be turned into cash! They were to have gone to 
her nephews with all their little histories and legends intact. But 
that nice little Jew. He would sell for her. He got her wonderful 
prices. He had sold the Worcester tea-service for so much and it 
had come back to her with a little card, ‘ With the grateful wishes 
of one who honours your family.’ She knew that it was Hamlet 
Bolger. But how could she hurt him by refusal? Of all men 
the unwieldy Hamlet was most vulnerable. No Achilles was he. 
One felt that a pinprick could be a knifestab anywhere one struck. 
No, she could not refuse. She had not as yet admitted her know- 
ledge or her gratitude. She sighed and bent to the fire and on the 
moment her stout little country wench came in with the loud knock 

that she would not ‘carn to omit. 
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‘Yes, Maggie? Dear child, you needn’t, you mustn’t knock,’ 
Maggie marched up to her, a letter on a salver. She had at 
last learned to resist the finger-and-thumb form of bringing letters, 
She knew too that she must come close to her mistress and speak 
slowly and distinctly. 

' Miss de Brissac was surprised. 

‘ How does a letter from the post come at this hour, Maggie ?’ 

The girl squared her. mouth. 

‘It didn’t, mum. Itcame early. I meant to bring it up with 
your breakfast, seein’ you was in bed. And I brought it into the 
kitching and forgot it till now.’ 

Miss de Brissac missed much of the explanation, but she took 
the letter and turned it over with curiosity. No, she did not know 
the writing. ‘That’s right, always be truthful,’ she said kindly, 
and the girl stamped out, knocking the table as she went. 

Miss de Brissac drew the candle nearer and sought for her little 
paper cutter. She was precise in all her actions. She looked 
quickly at the signature of this letter written on expensive vellum 
paper— Hamlet Bolger.’ 

A curious little excitement like a breeze passed over the lady. 
She shivered slightly. She knew the sensation. She had felt it 
twice in youth when young men were going to propose to her. She 
wiped her horn-rimmed spectacles. What was the fat man going 
to say to her ? 


HonovrED AND Dear LADYE,— 


Caroline frowned a little and then smiled. Oh, why that terrible 
‘e’? But he would like it of course. She would have to be his 
‘ladye’ and never wince over it. 


You will wonder that I write to you and yet though I come very humbly 
as regards myself I do not disparage my family or my trade. Both are honest 
and you, more than others, will appreciate that. 

Ever since you spoke to me in the sunset that evening I have been your 
very devoted servant. I only ask to serve you with all my worldly goods 
and with all my heart and life. In serving you I beg to serve those you love 
best. 

I cannot, dare not ask more than the right to serve. As your husband 
—how do I presume to use the word ?—I could do all that I long to do for 
you. Freedom from financial care, travel, books, flowers I could give you. 
And for those you love I could assure the things they need and want. 

I see the gulf between us. None sees it better. Yet I do presume to 
think it could be bridged by such a love as you have inspired. 

I have thought that beyond these differences of birth, of caste, there is 4 
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region where certain spirits meet, it is the region that I reach in music, that 
I sense in all beauty. There I see you walk. Sometimes I have thought 
that our paths might meet among the roses. 
Your servant, 

HAMLET BoLcer. 


Caroline de Brissac smiled again a little ruefully over the ‘ roses ’. 

‘Oh, my dear friend, thyme or honesty would have been better,’ 
her thoughts said. Then she sat very still and gazed into the fire. 
With a firm hand she poked it. She even put on coal. She pro- 
voked a blaze that defied economy. For half an hour she gazed at 
the fire. Then she rose, found her morocco blotter and her fountain 
pen. She began to write in that neat little hand of hers. Her pad 
of letter paper was inexpensive. She wrote quickly with a sort 
of gay assurance in the poise of her grey head. 


Dear Mr. Botaer,— 

My little maid has just brought me your letter. Although it surprised 
me very much I am not going to reflect before my answer, ‘ to think it over,’ 
or anything of the sort. I am going to act entirely on impulse. My impulse 
directs me to say ‘ yes’ and ‘ thank you very much.’ I cannot but be aware 
that in this case and according to modern ideas you are the benefactor. Yet 
I do not doubt that you will be so unconsciously. It is true that you can 
give my nephews their chance. For Stephen, my godson, you can secure 
Oxford. I cannot do it without you. You can give them the gay things, 
the sports, the little natural extravagances that they have had to cut for 
themselves. I cannot, will not refuse for them. 

And for myself—I will not deny that I long for all those material things 
you offer, for travel in beautiful places, for comfortable hotels, for an ease 
from hourly economies. 

I have never had my own life. I have always been relative to other 
people. I was glad to be so, and my deafness made it more natural. First 
I had my parents to consider always, then there was my brother, now there 
are my nephews. I love my relative position, yes. But like all women I 
have dreamed of being first to be considered, to be served—how can I not 
welcome the prospect ? It was you who sent me back my Worcester tea- 
service. In that act I felt your friendship. The thing I loved most, my 
beautiful set, you would not let me lose it. It has recalled you to me often. 

But, my friend, there is more than all this. You hint at it, you guess it. 
I too have found that garden of the spirit which lies beyond caste and the 
convention of our little world. It is as though we first met there. You have 
akey, havea key. We recognized each other on that evening in the sunset. 
It is because we both have the secret of that garden and its freedom that 
my impulse tells me to hold out my hands to you. Be more than servant, 
be companion from henceforth. 

Ever your friend, 
CAROLINE DE BRIssAo. 
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A delicate flush coloured Miss de Brissac’s cheeks. Her eyeg 
shone. She enclosed her letter in its grey envelope. She found 
her seal with the de Brissac crest, she found her silver sealing-way, 
She sealed her letter firmly. She looked at the clock. It was 
nearly ten. She took her letter and went to the dark hall. Her 
hat and cloak lay on a chair. She put them on and opened the 
hall door. There was no late post. But she would make her 
decision irrevocable. She would slip her letter into the bor, 
Second thoughts should be powerless to rule her. She would act 
rashly, decisively. For the first time in her life no relation should 
be consulted. 

The hall door was open. A rainy gust blew in her face. She 
went down the garden path, the rain beating against her, the wind 
buffeting her. They were hands that urged her backwards. At 
the gate was a slim dark figure. He came in and threw strong 
arms around her. 

‘My blessed aunt,’ he shouted, ‘it’s pouring. There’s no post, 
darling, so why are you going out? I’m starving. Come in and 
feed me and then if you really believe there’s a midnight post, 
I'll catch it. How did I come? I came on my motor bicycle and 
I’m going to poke it into the shed while you find me some food, for 
I’m hungry and very wet and cold.’ 

Had love not made Caroline turn back to the house the force 
of habit would have urged her. Of course her letter could wait, 
it was only her affair after all. She could send it in the morning. 
So she slipped it into her pocket. For the next quarter of an hour 
she and the little maid were setting out such supplies as they could 
find, frying eggs, making toast, opening an emergency tin of pine- 
apple, boiling water for coffee. 

What need now for economy ? Her younglings need never see 
home comforts pinched again. 

Presently he rose from the table. 

‘That’s a meal for a king,’ he said, ‘and now coffee by the 
fire, please. Oh what a rash, lovely fire for a careful aunt. It is 
a horrid, cold autumn night. Sit down, little aunt. I'll sit onmy 
stool at your feet and we'll talk a bit.’ 

He leaned against her. He was more son than nephew in caress- 
ing affection. 

She looked down fondly on his head with its thick, crinkled 
bronze hair. The lamplight caught the colour in it. It was young 
splendid hair. Caroline felt a mother’s pride in it. This of the 
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two nephews was the more precious, the more confiding. She had 
nursed him through illnesses. They said she had saved his life 
in a crisis by her care. A sense of his dearness swept over her 
then as it had swept her before. At such moments she was mother 
and that only. 

He turned a little that he could speak better into the little 
trumpet she held for him. But his voice was always more audible 
than others to her. 

‘I want to talk, darling,’ he said, ‘ and don’t you protest please. 
Just hear me out. I’ve entirely renounced Oxford and that’s flat. 
No, not even if we could raise the money would I go. I want to 
earn at once. That should be possible. My whole dream and 
ambition is to have a little home with you—to keep this, if we can 
afford it. You can’t think how I’ve hugged that scheme since Dad 
died. If we can manage that I'll be proud and happy. No— 
Aunt Carol, don’t talk yet. I’ve made up my mind to go into 
trade. Everybody ’s doing it—oh, yes, dukes and earls and the 
rest. Anthony can serve his king and country in the Air Force, 
but I’m out for trade and wealth as soon as possible.’ 

He paused. His next speech began with hesitation. He flushed 
and threw one arm across Caroline’s knee. 

‘ Anthony and I have been having terrors lest our beloved aunt 
had some awful scheme of self-sacrifice up her sleeve, some fearful 
immolation of self on the Bolger altar.’ 

He laughed shyly. 

‘Of course we were fools. You couldn’t marry that poor 
mooncalf. But you’re so fearfully unselfish we were in a sick terror 
lest——’ 

Caroline’s face was set to stern gravity. 

‘Why did you suppose that Mr. Bolger wanted this—this 
marriage ? ’ 

‘Dear little aunt, you were blind to his devoted and fishlike 
gaze, but we weren’t. The day we both came in when he and the 
Jew were with you, I saw the poor creature was lostinlove. Natural 
enough even if it does seem hopeless presumption. Anyway I 

think he does realise the position and that de Brissacs don’t marry 
Bolgers even in these days.’ 

Caroline ran her fingers through his hair. 

*You’d both hate the idea so much then ?’ 

‘Hate it? It would be impossible. One’s little bit of pride 
is one’s last little treasure. It can’t be pawned or sold. Do you 
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remember how you read us both The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest! 
Anthony and I used to pretend to be Ebbo and Friedel. I believe 
we're still playing at being young barons and despising burgher 
blood——’ 

*‘ But they were wrong there,’ protested Miss de Brissac, ‘I told 
yousoatthetime. One must respect burgher honesty and industry,’ 

Stephen took her hand and kissed it. 

* Yes, all very well and I’m going into trade. But I must keep 
you as you are. You must make a home for me. You and I have 
always been so close somehow. You know I don’t remember 
Mother except as a very aloof invalid. It’s you who have been 
home and everything to me.’ 

She did not speak, but her arm clasped him tighter and she bent 
to kiss his hair. 

‘Oh! what about the important letter? Shall I catch a non- 
existent midnight post for you?’ he asked. 

The rain lashed the window at the moment. 

‘No, no. I can post it to-morrow if I want to.’ 


Two days later Hamlet Bolger opened a grey envelope. His 
hands trembled so much that he could barely hold the letter. He 
laid it on his desk and read it: 


My prar FRIEND,— 

Your letter honours me and honours you who wrote it. I may not take 
what you offer me except your friendship. 

I have never been free to choose my own way, I think I never shall be. 
My life is relative to others, happy in so being and yet—well, there it ends. 
I must go my way and you yours. But thisI will tell you. That garden you 
spoke of in your letter—we each have a key, we meet there, we shall meet 
there. No one else knows that it is our garden. Let us keep that a secret. 

Ever your friend, 
CAROLINE DE BrissAc. 


The month was November. The brothers Bolger were in the 
office together. Samuel, the eldest of the three, a very prosperous 
gentleman, was talking to his younger partners. 

‘ I interviewed a very likely young fellow for the job of Traveller 
yesterday,’ said he; ‘ever since poor young Smithett died of 
pneumonia I’ve been looking out for the right sort of fellow. We 
want a gentleman, public schoolman. There are plenty about, 
mostly ex-officers. But they’ve often some bad habit or disability. 
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I wanted a young man to lick into shape and I believe I’ve got the 


cub.’ 
‘ How did you get him ? ’ asked Charles, who was next in age to 


Samuel. 
‘ Heard he was looking for a job, made some approaches through 
Entwhistle, the Bank manager, who knows the family. Ent- 
whistle gave him a letter and he came round. I tell you the lad’s a 

‘ thoroughbred.’ 

‘And you’re sure he’s not too fine for a traveller in suet ?’ 
asked Hamlet at last. 

‘Glad to do anything honest, he says, and wants to do the job 
well. I see a future before the lad. He’s got the goods, address, 
that sort of “ be damned to you ” confidence they have in his class, 
called me “ sir” all the time, but not humbly, you know. Public- 
school manner, I suppose.’ 

‘So you gave him the job and you'll let him find his experience, 
eh?’ asked Charles; ‘can’t stand that haw-haw Oxford manner, 
B.B.C. announcer style of chap. But perhaps he'll be a draw. 
You’re cute enough, Sam, generally in choosing men. I don’t 
fancy Ham and I have the same flair at all.’ 

‘What’s his name?’ asked Hamlet. 

‘Ah! that’s one of the points in his favour, a good name, it 
looks well on a card, bit of style about it—listen to this—Stephen 
de Morgny de Brissac, Traveller for Bolger and Brothers’ Uneedit 
Suet.’ 

Charles grunted, but Hamlet only sighed. 
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THE FOOT-FOLK. 


‘A SOUTHERLY wind and a cloudy sky,’— 
Like wind-blown petals white clouds scud by, 
There’s a hint of spring in the keen crisp air, 
It drives the fox from his close snug lair, 

It draws old men from the chimney fire, 
And sends the young to borrow, beg, hire 

A horse if he can—if he can’t, a car, 

A push-bike even he will not bar, 

And if that fails he’ll use his feet, 

For, come what may, he is bound for the Meet! 
(Ah, humble foot-folk! In your pride 

Scorn not such followers, you who ride ; 

As stout of heart, as staunch, as keen 

Are these, the Riders-who-might-have-been, 
As you who prink it in gallant red 

Royally astride of a thoroughbred.) 





And now by the coverside they wait, 

The horses press through the narrow gate 

While the foot-folk cluster upon the bridge, 

And climb each wind-swept knoll and ridge ; 

The wiser heads lay down the law, 

With friendly vigour debate the draw: 

Sudden, the note of the huntsman’s horn, 

Thin, sweet and high, on the wind is borne: 

An eager stir—‘ Tally-ho !—Gone away!’ 

And we're off as fast as the foot-folk may, 

Tagging along at the tail with a will, 

Hoping for luck to be in at a kill; 

Panting for breath, decreasing our pace, 

Losing all sight and sound of the chase, 

Gasping and puffing; little we reck 

The loss of the Field; not yet do we check, 

The day is before us, we'll never say die, 

For sure we'll come up with the hounds by and by; 
And if we do not we are better off far 

Than those passengers shut in that close fume-choked car ; 
For the sun’s in the sky, the wind’s in the gorse, 
So we’ll follow on foot since we can’t own a horse; 
And what if at last we admit we are beat, 

Our heart’s warm within us—We’ve been to the Meet ! 


I. SHIPTON. 
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IRELAND BY THE WAYSIDE. 
BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


TuEsE are notes of exploration in parts of Western Ireland un- 
familiar even to those of us who know Ireland perfectly well.—The 
route for our little Peugeot from Dublin lay north of west, passing 
through Longford, about half-way; and our chief impression of 
the big road was the new spread of flowers. In the old days it was 
held on certain estates that a man who could afford flowers could 
afford more rent; and for a full generation after either agent or 
landlord could raise rent, effects of this fear were felt. Now, thank 
goodness, they are clean gone; and from east to west Ireland can 
show cottage gardens which only England beats. Syringa bushes 
were in full splendour; but chiefly we noticed in that Catholic 
country-side many ranks of orange lilies which in Ulster would be 
sure marks of a Protestant house. Handsome things they are— 
and rarely seen in England. But nowhere, except perhaps in Corn- 
wall, could you match what we passed later on the coast road be- 
tween Sligo and Bundoran, in front of a poor enough little dwelling 
—a bed of arum lilies, perhaps ten yards long, with scores of the 
great white trumpets jostling for room: the Atlantic air is kind 
to them in Donegal as in Kerry, and they do not fear the wind. 
Beyond Longford we met Ireland’s great river and following 
its valley up to Carrick-on-Shannon, saw it spreading out every few 
miles into wide expanses, never quite sure whether it was river or 
lake. But from Carrick on, when we left the main road which runs 
through Boyle to Sligo, it was a river well-defined, though sluggish ; 
and at last, when we came to Lough Allen, mountains made a steep 
shore for the lake. Some day no doubt a great dam will be run 
across here and make a huge additional reservoir; for even the 
raising of the level of Lough Derg (the lake nearest the sea) has not 
given a sufficiency of water for a full installation at the power house 
by Limerick. Room was made for six turbines, but only three are 
in place and the current they can generate is already fully used. 
Leaving this lake—which had great beauty on that day of heavy 
clouds and shifting sunlight—we climbed over hills that brought us 
to another watershed, which passes through Lough Gill into Sligo 
Bay. This was county Leitrim, whose hills, though of no great 
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height, have bold eccentric contours; there was wooding, there 
was good cultivation, and when at last we finished our run of 130 
miles at Dromahair, we were in prosperous, well-inhabited country 
with—what is unhappily rare in Ireland—a pretty village, having an 
inn of good repute where a German some thirty years ago brought 
in continental ideas of cookery. It is perhaps the best place to stay 
to explore this country-side ; but, go where you will in it, nothing 
will have more charm and interest than the view from the bridge 
entering the village over the Bonnet river, and looking on to the 
grounds of the house where we were fortunate enough to stay. 
The house is of the last century ; behind it, merging into a group 
of noble trees, are the remains of an old semi-fortified mansion two 
or three hundred years older; but in front, between its terrace 
and the tree-shaded salmon pool below, there rises from a jutting 
spur of roof the ruin of something truly ancient ; no less, if tradition 
is true, than the banqueting hall of Tiernan O’Rourke, lord of 
Brefny, in which he entertained Dermot MacMurrough, and from 
which the Leinster king abducted his hostess, Dervorguilla. So 
began the quarrel in course of which MacMurrough, expelled from 
Treland, went seeking far and wide through France until he found 
Henry Plantagenet and got his authority to come back to Leinster 
with Norman knights to back him: seven centuries of trouble 
followed in their train. 

I tried my luck in the river, not hopefully, for my host and his 
keeper, who generally get some forty fish between them there, had 
this year landed only four; and my failure was complete. Lough 
Gill, about three miles down the valley, is unlike almost all the big 
Irish lakes in not being free to anglers, though the landlord of the 
inn at Dromahair can get tickets for his guests. Yet the chief 
interest of this sheet of water is its beauty, which justly challenges 
Killarney’s Lough Lene. It can be pleasantly reached by a row of 
two miles up the river from Sligo (where the Southern Railways 
have a good hotel), but the best of it to look at, and probably to fish, 
is among its many bays about the upper end. 

It has its bard. Innisfree, famous in the best known of all 
Yeats’s poems, is one of its many little islands; and the ‘lake 
water lapping with low sounds by the shore’ are the waters of Lough 
Gill. But all round Sligo, facing the bay, stand mountains whose 
legendary associations colour the verse of this Sligo-man. ‘ The 
host is riding on Knocknarea and over the groves of Clooth-na 
Baere.’ Knocknarea, with Queen Maeve’s cairn on the top of it, 
stands to the south of the town, dividing Sligo harbour from 
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Ballysodare—where is the long strand on which the other Yeats 
has seen and painted country races so many a time. To the 
north, facing Knocknarea across the bay, is the flat-topped Ben- 
bulben, where Diarmuid, by Finn’s magic, got his mortal wound 
hunting the enchanted boar. 

But our way lay south, to Ballina, where I had leave for two 
days on the Moy, famous among salmon rivers. So we stopped only 
an hour or two in Sligo to visit the old Dominican Abbey; its 
custodian proved to be a Connaught Ranger whom I had known in 
France and known for a good man. Ask any ex-service man in 
the West of Ireland what he served with, and four times out of five 
he will name the famous regiment whose battle-colours to-day adorn 
—of all places—S. Patrick’s Church, in Soho Square. 

I preferred to find quarters elsewhere than in Ballina, and an 
hotel at Easky on the coast had been praised to me by one who 
should know—the proprietress in fact. She had also boasted of 
her little river, and when we reached it there was a flood in very 
promising state; so to Easky we headed, and after investigation, 
decided that we would stay. Mrs. Devanney had not over-praised 
her cookery. We tried it high, coming from a home where we had 
had the grace to know that we should seldom eat so well again. But 
Easky provided a grilse fresh from the river, white trout, lobster 
and good chickens, excellent home-made bread and butter; and, 
of all things the most unlikely in such a place, coffee fresh ground. 
I can well believe that the guests that came there in winter to shoot 
ask for the recipe of Mrs. Devanney’s hare soup. But as to the 
summer ones—I went out, absolutely certain I should meet either 
a grilse or a white trout in the half-mile of pools from bridge to 
sea, for the water was in perfect order. Disappointment grew to 
amazement till turning back, on the likeliest pool of all, I saw a 
gentleman preparing a net. ‘ How long is it since that pool was 
netted ?’ I asked him. ‘ Three hours,’ he said. There is un- 
fortunately a ‘ several fishery ’ with right of netting on these lower 
pools ; and the example is followed for a couple of miles inland. A 
few white trout and even salmon slip through and may be got 
farther up: but I cannot advise any angler to put his hopes on 
the Easky. 

At Ballina I soon got a small spring fish on a trout-rod, which 
is always pleasant ; but the worst of these famous waters is that 
one is never content with an ordinary day and my second venture 
(this time with a proper weapon, having broken the trout-rod in 

casting) I did no good, and was glad to see the car come at six to 
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take me to our next stage on the shores of Lough Conn. I re 
membered the lake as uninteresting; and, when we saw Errew 
House to which I was commended, it was a great gaunt building 
with not a tree near it. Werang; there was no sign of life, so we 
turned to press on to Pontoon. The drive was beautiful; on our 
right we had the vast dome of Nephin, on our left, oakwoods and 
between them glimpses of the lake. But the road was long and 
twisting; we were hungry; at last we reached an hotel, nestling 
pleasantly between oakwoods and the like, and were glad to learn 
that we could be taken in. But when we proposed dinner, faces 
fell; there was nothing in the house. However, they assured us 
we should be sure to like the next hotel a mile farther on the narrow 
neck of land which divides the upper from the lower lake, 
(Presumably in old days a pontoon bridge was thrown across the 
narrow gap by which water from Conn passes into Cullen, from 
which the Moy runs to Killala Bay, hence the name). 

We certainly did like that hotel: would have liked one less 
likeable, if it gave food and shelter ; but for a fishing inn of the kind 
that charges ten shillings a day, I know nothing better than Miss 
Coghlann’s. (It is only fair to say that guests at Pontoon who knew 
Errew well said that it gave even better food.) But we had no 
complaints ; and the trout of Lough Conn are redder-fleshed than 
sea-trout and to my mind choicer eating. The trouble was that 
no one was getting many of them; the best basket I saw was of a 
dozen, one close on two pounds, got, some with wet fly, some by 
dapping the grasshopper. Baskets were generally mixed,—perch 
and pike as well as trout, Lough Cullen is famous for pike trolling. 
Also where the river joins the two lakes, and makes a pool, salmon 
lie; I saw one, I fished for him; but every angler in the place put 
lures of every kind over that fish morning, noon and evening, and 
he was not to be tempted. 

Still, for a place from which to fish lakes on which trout run 
big, yet the smaller ones are plenty, I most heartily commend 
Pontoon ; and its beauty was a revelation. All across this neck of 
land are stray hillocks, and oak-scrub, and the charming detail 
which everyone knows in Kerry—ferns in profusion, honeysuckle, 
meadowsweet of the rich creamy colour that it takes in bogland, 
and beside these, purple of bell-heather (I never saw it finer), purple 
of the loosestrife, and about every house, or hedgerow, fuchsia run 
wild, adding its purple too. At the corner of Lough Cullen was a 
house with delightful garden, which had evidently thrown away 
some unwanted Buddleya, and the mauve spikes of this were shoot- 
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ing out from where they had established themselves by the lake 
shore. 

But the essential and peculiar charm of this landscape was that 
on both lakes each of the numberless little bays was filled among 
its rocks with bright clean sand. Dropped there, you would have 
thought it a delightful seashore. 

Since our next stage was to be Achill, we reconnoitred various 
routes. The shortest of these lay through the mountains between 
us and Clew Bay, passing within sight of Lough Beltra which is at 
the foot of Nephin on his westward face. We took the easier road 
first, along Cullen, to Castlebar—comparatively in civilisation, yet 
running through very poor country. A good woman on her way 
to do shopping was evidently in need of a lift, so we picked her up 
and she told us that from about there every available man and girl 
was gone to England for field labour. Was there no objection 
raised to them, I asked. No, she said, sure the English were very 
good; and if it wasn’t for England the people in this country 
couldn’t live at all. Indeed then, wasn’t it the pity of her that had 
her man injured, the way he could not go to the work; and when 
she saw all the little cheques coming in every week to the other 
houses, she thought God was hard on her.—It was the same story 
everywhere in Mayo. Sligo and Leitrim, with better land and more 
prosperous farmers, have none of this migratory labour ; but in the 
West of Mayo and of Donegal, it is the mainstay; the miserable 
little fields about the thickly scattered cottages could not keep a 
quarter of them alive. By all that I could hear, they get good 

treatment from the farmers who employ them, taking the same 
family year after year, and finding, I presume, that they give good 
value for their pay, at thinning turnips, digging potatoes, hay- 
making, reaping and the rest of it. Then when the golden fields 
are left in stubble, they come back to get in the few spindling ears 
of oats that the old men and women have tended, and to dig the 
potatoes that very often, as we saw in our wanderings, the women 
have sprayed, carrying day-long the heavy machine. 

Still, though it is and must always be in these parts a country 
of poverty, there is no sign of misery. This economic war has hit 
chiefly the better off—though any man who has a beast to sell feels 
it; and, as one said to me, the farmers’ daughters will be long 
looking these times for marriage portions—without which no girl 
in our romantic country-side can hope for a husband. 

Castlebar, when we came to it, and Westport to which we went 
on, are what are rare in Ireland, country towns having considerable 
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charm. Lord Lucan at Castlebar, Lord Sligo at Westport, had 
evidently given thought to town planning; the green at Castlebar 
with avenues of limes about it, the tree-shaded Mall at Westport 
along the little stream, were backed by buildings having a certain 
dignity and charm. But there is odd mixture of monuments; 
you may find heroes of the British army commemorated (a General 
O’Malley at Castlebar), near monuments to heroes of quite another 
political colour. Yet the mixture is natural; for instance from 
Ballina which can hardly have 3,000 inhabitants, 400 men went 
either to army or navy in the Great War. 

Newport, which lies about eight miles beyond Westport on the 
coast road to Achill, has various attractions. The little river which 
flows into the sea here from Lough Beltra is good for both salmon 
and sea-trout ; a ticket to fish it can be had for ten shillings, and the 
sight of it from the road tempted me so that I fished there, not 
allowing for the fact that between road and river was a wall too high 
for my landing net to reach down—and when I did get a trout, 
the consequences were disastrous. 

Fishing apart, much interest hangs about the charming old 
mansion which overlooks the tideway at the bridge; it belongs 
to the last representative of the O’Donnells, who were kings of 
Tyrconnel till Henry VIII’s day, when the kingdom became ex- 
changed for an earldom. After that followed, as usual in these 
histories (but this is the chief of them), rebellion ; the Flight of the 
Earls, Tyrconnel and Tyrone, under James I, and then the great 
scatterment. The actual titular head of the family died a year or 
two back, Duke of Tetuan in Spain ; another branch has its repre- 
sentative in Austria. Now alas! all these strains seem likely to 
disappear, and the O’Donnell tomb may be one of the reasons for 
visiting the great church which rises on the hill above the little 
town of Newport. 

But it will never be the only one. No intelligent traveller 
should pass by this evidence of a new order in Ireland. All the 
world knows that Ireland has made its own contribution to modern 
literature; the work of some Irish painters has more recently 
attained recognition; but our architecture has been dreadfully 
behind and not for want of scope. Within the last seventy or 
eighty years a devout population of some three millions has needed 

to provide itself with churches ; yet among all those shrines scarcely 
one has any other interest than to prove the munificence of the 
poor. It is only now that Irish architects who are artists begin to 
find employment, and to work out a style appropriate to the severity 
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of Irish religious life. They have gone back to Romanesque with 
its simply rounded arches; they have given to their building (if 
one likes to feel it so), the simplicity of a vast and well-proportioned 
barn. But at Newport, a structure striking the eye by its bulk 
and its position is quarried out of red sandstone from the neighbour- 
hood, whose sombre splendid colour is here and there relieved with 
carvings of another sandstone from Dumfries. Except for this, 
everything, material and craftsmanship, are native Irish ; Irish the 
marbles of the beautiful altar. Yet the more essential beauty of 
the church lies in the proportion and the colour, planned by the 
architect, Professor Butler. But at the east window another 
Irish artist has had his scope—the late Harry Clarke, whose gifts 
as a worker in stained glass have had few equals. He was born 
into it; his parents had a manufactory of it in Dublin; he grew 
up among the material, on the one hand with a bizarre talent for 
design that in his drawings makes one think of Beardsley, but on 
the other hand with a technical feeling for the medium which 
enabled him to get a brilliancy and scintillation of colour like that 
which comes down to us from the fourteenth century: and yet his 
glass has always a modern note. 

Nothing in Europe could be much more out of the world and 
old-fashioned than that village by the estuary which leads into 
(lew Bay ; no country-side could be much poorer ; yet there above 
it rises this building and this window in the making of which artistic 
talent has far outweighed the money cost. Splendours of land- 
scape are plenty on that coast ; here now is work of Irish hands and 
brains worthy to set among them. Not for the first time work of 
artists comes to that far-off Atlantic coast; in this same parish 
ruins of the old abbey of Burrishoole show what builders and 
designers could do there, five or six hundred years ago. Yet ruins 
are only too plenty in Ireland; it is rare and infinitely of more 
interest to see a beautiful modern church. 

In its terraced enclosure, two tombs stand apart. One is of 
the O’Donnells, as of right: the other belongs to the family of 
James Carey, a local merchant and millowner, who, having no issue, 
left ten thousand pounds to buildachurch for Newport. That indeed 
would never have defrayed the building of this edifice ; itcost another 
sixteen thousand pounds, raised among the parishioners over long 
years. Everyone who knows Ireland must know cases where some 
gift like this became a nest-egg gathering a greatclutch. I remember 
myself, more than fifty years ago, an old priest who had the name of 
a miser; his black coat was green and greasy, he dabbled con- 
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tinually in buying cattle that he would put out here and there to 
graze free on the land of some of his flock; he must have dabbled 
also in investment, for when he died he left thirty thousand pounds 
to build a cathedral for that remote diocese. So began a building 
which, though less happily inspired than Professor Butler’s, yet is 
justly counted a glory to Donegal. 

People have taxed these Irish church-builders with vain expense, 
draining the charity of a race so poor, even when the American 
exiles could send their lavish part. But I have never yet seen one 
of these churches whose congregation could not fill it; and I have 
seen and known the delight it was to a whole country-side when 
such a work came to completion. One case stands out; an old 
priest, one of the simplest, had set his heart on a new church ; the 
old one was falling into disrepair and on wet Sundays its congre- 
gation overflowed by both doors into the rain. It was always 
believed he would never bring it to accomplishment; but I was 
there at the opening, when all the neighbours, Protestant and 
Presbyterian as well, came to throw their offerings into the levy for 
what was still to be paid off. There was no charm of art about 
that building ; but to the priest and to his flock it was splendour, 
it was their common heritage and their common tribute ‘to what 
made much of the happiness in their hard lives—and much of what 
culture they have. 

A French friend of mine in Dublin once fiercely repudiated my 
opinion that Irish people are much nearer the continentals than the 
English. ‘A country,’ he said, ‘where you can neither get a 
decent bed nor a decent meal!’ That is less true than it used to 
be, though Irish hotel-keepers, even when they have improved 
their cookery, have not yet learnt the importance of a comfortable 
mattress. But I think that even by the wayside confirmation for 
my view is to be gathered. The habit of foreign travel seems to be 
more widespread, connecting itself no doubt with the habit of 
pilgrimage—though my hostess at Easky had come back from 
Lourdes with a deep contempt for the French provisioning, and 
stories of how she saved the lives of her companions by making 
them one stout honest cup of tea. (‘ You could trot a mouse on it,’ 
is an expression of praise I have heard for the like). But when 
the tea was made, no pilgrim knew the French for ‘milk.’ 
Verbal attempts failing, Mrs. Devanney went down on her stout 
knees, threw her hat on the floor for a bucket, and went through 
the motions of an experienced milker. Bursts of comprehending 
laughter followed, milk was brought—and life saving was completed. 
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But many of my country folk are better equipped, and religion, 

which makes an Englishman feel more a foreigner abroad than 
either food or language, sets the Irish at home; and in the hotel 
at Pontoon were a couple who kept a chemist’s shop in a northern 
town. They knew much of France, something of Spain and were 
ambitious to explore the Republic of Andorra. One felt that where 
they had travelled they had made themselves at home; in short, 
they had travelled and not just ‘gone abroad.’ 

Beyond Newport lay Achill, which is the world’s end ; a great 
mountainous island jutting into the Atlantic, with cliffs on its sea- 
ward face two thousand feet sheer. Rail is carried across the 
Sound, but stops there; nowadays however, a motor-bus from 
Dublin comes down and visits Dugort on the north side which faces 
Blacksod Bay, and then goes on another five miles to Keel which 
looks south to Clare Island and the other islands of the Galway 
coast. Dugort has long had summer visitors; it has glorious 
strands ; but of late years the remoter villages, Keel and Dooagh, 
have become greatly the fashion with folk who like the sweep of 
wind and wave from across the Atlantic. Probably Paul and Grace 
Henry, who lived there a matter of seven years, winter and summer, 
and painted this wild place and its people as they had never been 
painted before, brought the place into note. At all events we were 
hard-set to get room in the hotel (a cottage which has grown, a wing 
here, a storey there) and which looks across those miles of curving 
sandy beach to the Minaun Cliffs fronting Clew Bay. These, unlike 
the ocean-facing Head, are not above a poor thousand feet high— 
yet impressive enough when the wind blows and the wash is heavy 
along the base of them. 

Do not imagine that in Achill of to-day you are going to see 
villages of cottages with thatch lashed down. One such indeed 
survives on the slope of Slievemore, but it is only for occasional 
use in summer when the cattle are driven up there to pasture, or 
when some outlying patches of cultivation are harvested. On the 
sea coast, where all the houses are gathered, you will indeed observe 
that any wooden building, such as a motor garage (there is even 
one large bungalow) is secured to the ground by iron ropes made 
fast on rock; but almost everywhere now, slating has replaced 
thatch and been done carefully enough to stand even these gales. 
The Free State Government made building grants, for reconstruction 
as well as for new houses, and Achill took large advantage. As to 
whitewash, Dooagh in particular simply ladles it out: and it makes 
a charming background for little patches of flowers, poppies and 
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such, where they can be induced to grow. Shelter-belts are pro- 
vided in places by vast hedges of purple veronica ; I saw one some 
ten feet high and as broad as its height, close-clipped, and so com- 
pact you could almost lie on it. It is amusing to see how such 
plantings begin; the plants are set in sloping, very little raised 
above the ground, of course with head to the sea; as the plant 
grows, the wind straightens it upward. 

Thatch has largely disappeared, but not the donkeys and ponies 
with their creels : in July the bog road was busy with getting in the 
turf, an odd procession of ponies was silhouetted against the sky- 
line, each with a man sitting sideways, balanced on the animal’s 
quarters, behind the big creels. 

Our hotel was very simple: all was whitewashed that was not 
match-boarded with white deal: white deal tables, and dresser of 
good design, made by a local craftsman, bright-coloured crockery, 
bright-coloured short curtains of some washable material ; in short 
all very fitting, and your choice of several kinds of home-made 
bread. Fishing of the landward sort there was none to speak of, 
but men come down with harness and tackle to try for shark, great 
cod and conger, and halibut up to a hundred pounds. Another 
guest there had been out with one of these adventurers and. described 
to me an hour spent in trying to bring to the gaff what he thought 
at first was the bottom, till at last it moved away; and then came 
more hauling, until finally the tackle gave. I suppose there is no 
place in these islands where you are so likely to get enormous fish 
of any kind as off Achill—but you want a strong boat. Certainly 
there is no place to surpass it for savage grandeur of scenery ; and 
the surf-bathing on that great strand is an austere joy. 

But my mind was still set on salmon and the same guest offered 
me a chance; he was going back to Castlebar and belonged to a 
club of anglers who rent half of Lough Beltra, where the sea-trout 
were coming in, and salmon had been up since March. So next 
day by lunch-time I was confided to another member of the club 
who chanced to be going out and whose boatman and instructor 
was another Connaught Ranger. 

I had fished the lake once before for a couple of hours and re- 
membered it as extraordinarily attractive, set in a circle of hills, 
with Nephin chief of them ; but they stand back, so that most of it 
is shallow enough for fly fishing. Undoubtedly there were white 
trout, because my companion kept catching them ; he did credit to 
his instructor, for he had only begun this spring; whereas I who 
had been catching salmon many years before he was born, and 
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fancied myself particularly with sea-trout, did nothing. But it 
was one of the days when only one fly succeeds, and he had only one 
of it; and with it he caught seven while I got a brace. 

Next day, however, the Connaught Ranger and I were out to 
make a day of it, and got there early—to find a flat calm. Nothing 
could have been much more beautiful: the mountains reflected 
themselves, purple and grey and all manner of green, in that mirror 
which now and then a light breeze ruffled just enough to tempt us 
at trying flies. Salmon leapt; white trout were feeding; if we 
had only had dry fly outfit, something might have been done. Or 
again if we had had no fishing tackle at all, I might have been quite 
happy to enjoy just simply being there and swopping memories of 
France and experiences of fishing with my companion. But as it 
was, I went ashore humbled, not having touched a single fish. 

However, I set down for whom it may concern that Castlebar 

where we stayed that night is within ten miles of Lough Beltra 
(where a ticket can be had for seven and sixpence the day) ; about a 
dozen trout, averaging three-quarters of a pound, would be a fair 
day ; the best I heard of this July was thirteen and a grilse to one 
rod. About the same distance is Pontoon, commanding Conna and 
Cullen ; and in the other direction, Lough Mask and Lough Carra. 
My Ranger’s heart was set on Carra which has the singularity of 
being bright green ; it is all shallow, the floor is one bed of little 
shells, it is so clear you can see your trout rush at the fly; and he 
is generally three pounds and often heavier. You will get more on 
Mask, and there also you may get big ones; but a good day on 
Carra means three or four trout, nearly as big as grilse; and the 
ideal fishing for them is with dry fly for rising fish. If ever I go 
after them, it will certainly be in Kelleher’s company ; the Imperial 
Hotel would always find him for me or for you. I like to meet a 
man who was sorry from his heart when the time came to be 
demobilised. 

The only thing to add is that in our 600 miles we had only two 
punctures (one of them from a nail) and that the main road by 
Longford to Sligo, or by Athlone to Westport, is as good as can be 
desired. Beyond that, repairs are in progress on the big track ; 
the by-roads vary, but as a rule are tolerable enough. And, 
especially on the by-roads, if you have a seat to spare, and see a 
woman or old man setting out for a tramp of miles, you will get 
many blessings for the offer of a lift, and there is no pleasanter 
access to the heart of Ireland by the wayside. 
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CHAJA: A. FLEDGLING. 
BY M. C. G. HOOTON. 


WueEn he was first brought to the estancia he looked like some 
kind of prehistoric chicken. His enormous feet and thick red legs 
supported, rather inefficiently, a fluffy yellow body almost as large 
as a bantam’s, but he had none of a chicken’s normal agility, for 
he kept on falling over his own claws. His head was extremely 
small, his voice was a mere cheep, and altogether he looked like 
one of Nature’s worst mistakes. By common consent he was 
called Charlie. 

But he was no ordinary fledgling, for he was a Chajaé of the 
Argentine Pampas. When he is mature this bird is as large as 
a turkey, grey, with a conspicuous black collar, a well-set head, 
and a wing-spread of about five feet. On each wing he has a 
small white spur an inch long; but it seems a pity to burden 
him with his ugly English name of ‘ Spur-winged Screamer.’ The 
Gauchos, with a sounder instinct, call him Chajé in imitation of 
his cry, which is a high alarm call, Chahah . . . Chahah . . . with 
all the emphasis on the last syllable. It is this cry that has made 
the Chajé so useful as a watch-dog, for it is impossible to approach 
an estancia where one of these nervous birds is kept without dis- 
turbing it, whereupon it proceeds to render the night if not quite 
hideous, at any rate noisy, with its harsh call, and in addition to 
this it is very apt to sail down from the roof and strike at man and 
horse with its huge wings. 

Our small orphan only weighed a pound when he first began 
cheeping and stumbling round the ‘ parque —the rough lawns 
round the estancia house—but he did well from the first. Like 
all his kind he was a clean feeder, and would not willingly touch 
meat, but he ate grass industriously and grew at an amazing 
speed. Very soon he was the best of friends with everybody, 
and, being a mass of curiosity, he made it his business to investigate 
everything that was going on. If his presence were noticed he 
would offer his head to be scratched, and in the middle of this 
operation his enormous legs would suddenly break backwards—a 
method of sitting down that never failed to startle me—and he 
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would collapse with a contented grunt, and pretend to go to sleep. 
Any form of activity was to him a never-failing entertainment, and 
to make a basket, trim a hedge, or saddle up a horse, was to ensure 
his speedy arrival, quiet, friendly, and unutterably inquisitive. 

Too soon his yellow fluff and baby chirpings were things of 
the past, and he began to give his natural call. He developed 
also a taste for games. We used to call his favourite amusement 
‘boxing,’ for our Chajéa—and I think it is true of all his race— 
had a curious method of using his wing-spur as a weapon : a method 
strongly reminiscent of a straight left. If one pretended to hit 
him he immediately turned sideways and began to advance and 
withdraw his near wing, for all the world like a boxer sparring 
for an opening. He would hiss in pretended anger, thrusting at 
one’s face with his spur; and so the game would go on, neither 
side using any real violence, until he made peace by suddenly 
offering his head to be scratched. 

For so heavy a bird his powers of flight were remarkable, and 
his wings were so silent that it was sometimes quite difficult to 
hear him coming towards you. Charlie soon learned that his 
human friends were rather slow of hearing, for he invented a game 
based on this fact. Waiting until his intended victim had walked 
some fifty yards away, he would quietly launch himself into the 
air in pursuit. The game now had two variants; one was to 
attempt to land on the victim’s back—a manifest impossibility, 
but involving the planting of huge feet on his shoulders and the 
wild beating of wings round his head. The other and more skilful 
version of the game was to glide past the victim’s head, and attempt 
to flick off his hat in passing. All his humour was not, however, 
of this knockabout variety : though essentially a clown, there was 
always more of Grock in him than of the Marx brothers. On one 
occasion he found some pieces of cloth that had been spread on 
the grass to bleach in the hot sun. Gravely he examined them ; 
gravely he took one by the corner, doubled it, and laid it on 
another. Soon he had made a rough pile of those unfortunate 
cloths. Then he sat on them. 

Delightful bird. He did not stay with us for long. We liked 
him too well to imprison him, and with the following spring he 
found other interests in the open grass-lands, and was lost to us 
for ever. Long may he flourish there, leading his sturdy family to 
feed on the choicest alfalfa, and soaring in stately circles with his 
mate in the hot blue Argentine sky. 














THE LEVEL CROSSING. 
BY FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS. 


In spite of himself Dunstan Thwaite shivered as he looked at the 
level crossing. For here was where he intended, this very night, 
to kill his enemy, John Dunn. 

It was a place well suited to his purpose. A sharp curve and 
some belts of firs screened both sight and sound of approaching 
trains. Speeds were high and with only four or five seconds’ warn- 
ing the least carelessness or hesitation might well prove fatal. An 
accident here would raise no suspicions. 

The crossing, moreover, was private; no signalman in charge, 
no gatehouse near. Nor in that lonely country was it overlooked. 
The nearest house was Thwaite’s own, and even from it the view 
was masked by trees. The lane which here crossed the railway ran 
up into the country behind Thwaite’s house and joined the main 
road at the opposite side of the line. But the crossing was seldom 
used. Because of the danger there was practically no wheeled 
traffic and the gates were kept locked. Wickets were provided, 
used mostly by foot-passengers seeking a short cut to the neighbour- 
ing station. But of these there were few and at the time Thwaite 
had in mind there would be none. 

As he had planned it there would be little difficulty in carrying 
out the crime. Nor was there the slightest chance of discovery. 
The thing was safe, safe as houses. Only a little care, an ugly few 
minutes, and he would be once more a free man. 

For five years now John Dunn had been his tormentor. For 
five years he had suffered because he had seen no way of escape. 
Even his health had become threatened and he was reduced to 
sleeping draughts to get a night’s rest. Now he could stand it 
no longer. John Dunn must die. 

The trouble was of Thwaite’s own making, though that did not 
make it any the easier to bear. Thwaite was a climber and so far 
a successful climber. Left an orphan, he early had had to fend for 
himself. By a lucky chance he had got a job in the office of a large 
steel works. There he had worked with a single aim. It had borne 
fruit. At the age of thirty-five he was appointed accountant. 
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Had it not been for his one act of suicidal mania, he would have 
felt his future assured. 

His break had occurred five years earlier when he was assistant 
to his elderly and easy-going predecessor. Thwaite was about to 
be married ‘ above him,’ as the silly phrase goes. The beautiful 
Miss Lorraine was not only one of the leaders of the local society, 
but was reputed to have a well-lined pocket. Why she proposed 
to ‘ throw herself away’ on a man in Thwaite’s position, none of 
her friends could imagine. Some said it was a romance of pure 
love, others more cynically, that she believed that she had backed 
a winner. For Thwaite at all events it promised to be a brilliant 
match, but he found it was going to be expensive. In fact, the 
preparations pressed him so hard that he was faced with the choice 
either of obtaining more ready money or of losing Hilda Lorraine. 
Then suddenly the opportunity had presented itself and Thwaite 
had lost his head. A bit of casual slackness on the part of one of 
the directors, instantly seized and turned to his own advantage, 
a little extraordinarily skilful manipulation of the books under the 
nose of his infirm superior, and a cool thousand of the firm’s money 
found its way into Thwaite’s pockets. Needless to say, he had 
hoped to put it back after his marriage, but before he had time to 
do so the loss was discovered. Reason to suspect another clerk 
was discovered along with it. Nothing could actually be proved 
against the unfortunate man, but he was quietly got rid of. 

Thwaite had sat tight and said nothing. He had got away 
with it—almost. No one knew, no one guessed, but his next in 
command, John Dunn. And Dunn wormed his way through the 
books till he got his proof. 

But Dunn didn’t use his knowledge, not in the way an honest 
clerk should. Instead he approached Thwaite secretly. A hundred 
pounds changed hands. 

That hundred pounds, that and the knowledge of his power, 
satisfied Dunn for the first year. Then there had been a second 
interview. Thwaite had had a rise. Mrs. Thwaite had brought 
money with her. Dunn went home with two hundred and fifty. 

For five years it had gone on. Dunn’s demands ever increasing 
and nothing to suggest they would ever cease. Nothing but the 
one thing, the remedy Thwaite was now going to take. 

At first Thwaite had tried the obvious way of escape. ‘I sup- 
pose, Dunn,’ he had said, ‘ it hasn’t occurred to you that you're in 
the same boat yourself? You’ve known this thing and you’ve kept 
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silent; you’re an accessory after the fact. If you send me to 
prison you'll come with me.’ 

But Dunn had only laughed maliciously. ‘Oh come now, Mr, 
Thwaite,’ he had answered, ‘ you ain’t ’ardly doin’ me justice, 
youain’t.’ As if it was yesterday Thwaite remembered the mixture 
of mockery and cunning in the man’s eyes. ‘I'll only ’ave found it 
out the very day I make my report. See? I ’ad suspected it 
from the first, but I ’adn’t been able to prove it. I'll tell ’em 
that that very day I was lookin’ over the old ledger, an’ there for 


the first time I’d seen the proof. No accessory about that, Mr. 


Thwaite. Nothin’ there but a poor clerk carryin’ out a disagreeable 
dooty for the good of the firm.’ 

Thwaite had cursed; and paid. And now the fact was that 
after four years of married life he could no longer make ends meet, 
His wife indeed had brought money, but nothing like the sum with 
which rumour had credited her. Besides, she held that it was her 
husband’s place to supply money. She demanded an expensive 
house, an expensive car, expensive servants, entertaining, suppers 
and theatres in town. Thwaite, moreover, had his own position 
to keep up. And he could not run to it, not with this continual 
drain to Dunn. With Dunn out of the way he could just manage. 

‘I went into Penborough yesterday and had a look at that 
Sirius saloon,’ his wife had remarked a couple of nights before. 
‘It’s a nice car, Dunstan. I don’t see why we shouldn’t have it 
now. If you're really so hard up as you pretend, we could get it 
on the hire purchase system.’ 

‘I don’t want to begin that,’ Thwaite answered. ‘ With it 
you never know what you own or where you are.’ 

‘You don’t want it perhaps,’ his wife returned sharply, ‘ but 
what about me? What about my going about in a shabby old 
Austin years out of date and all my friends turning up in Singers 
and Daimlers and Lincolns? Look at Myra Turner with her new 
Rolls Royce. I tell you I feel it. And I’m not going to stand it, 
what’s more.’ 

‘I know all about it, Hilda,’ Thwaite said wearily. ‘I know 
it’s due to you and you shall have it in time. But we’ll have to 
wait. Believe me, I haven’t got the money.’ 

Her face took on the cold set look which he knew and dreaded. 
There had been many such discussions. 

‘I don’t want to pry into your secrets,’ she said in a hard, cutting 
voice. ‘ Even if you’re keeping up another establishment I don’t 
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to ask about it. But I’ll tell you this: if you don’t order that car, I 
will. Idon’tsee why your likes and dislikes should be considered, but 
Mr. not mine. You can at least meet the first instalment, I presume ? ’ 
ce, Thwaite sighed. His lips were sealed because he knew that she 
7-4 had reason on her side. It was not shortage of money nor the in- 
it ability to buy expensive cars that had turned a loyal comrade into 
a a suspicious stranger and their happy homelife into a nightmare. 
5 It was her want of confidence in him. It was the knowledge that 
for he had several hundred a year for which he would not account. 
Ar, She was no fool, Hilda Thwaite, and his early attempts to throw 
le dust in her eyes had only confirmed her suspicions. Yet he believed 
that but for this money trouble their old happy relations might be 

at resumed. But that was where John Dunn came in. 

3, Lord, how he hated the man! The thought of the level crossing 
th recurred to him. It was no new idea. Weeks ago he had thought 
= out the ghastly details of what might happen there. His scheme 
wi had had its inception when the doctor had ordered him sleeping 
. draughts. He had thought first of giving the man a concentrated 
~ dose. Then he had seen that this was too crude and a subtler way 
al had suggested itself. With the level crossing at hand an innocuous 
m dose only would be required. 

Thwaite let his mind dwell on the completed scheme. With 
- something not far from horror he felt himself being driven towards 
it it by forces greater than himself. Like the man in Poe’s sketch he 
t seemed to see the walls of his chamber closing in on him. 

The very next morning, while Thwaite was still hesitating, Dunn 

\ himself had put the lid on the situation. The two men were in 
Thwaite’s private room, discussing some business. 

é ‘Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Thwaite,’ Dunn began in his whining 

| voice when the firm’s affair had been settled, ‘ but I’m in difficulty 

‘ again about my son. ’KH’s got into more trouble and ’e must pro- 

‘ duce five ’undred or ’e’ll getrunin. I was wonderin’, Mr. Thwaite, 

’ if maybe you could ’elp me?’ 

For a reason known only to himself Dunn’s demands always 
took the form of aid for a mythical son. On the first occasion when 
| Thwaite had pointed out the flaw in this premise Dunn had cheer- 

fully admitted it, but with cynical insolence his subsequent appli- 
cations had been couched in the same terms. 

‘Damn your son!’ Thwaite returned in low tones. Though 

the room was large he must be careful not to be overheard. ‘Can 
you never say straight out what you want ?’ 
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‘Straight as you like, Mr. Thwaite,’ the other agreed amicably, 

‘ Just five ’undred quid. It ain’t much from one gentleman to 
another.’ 

Thwaite felt a yearning to seize the creature and slowly to choke 
the life from his miserable body. 

‘Five hundred ?’ he repeated. ‘ You wouldn’t like the moon by 
any chance? Because you're as likely to get the one as the other, 

Dunn washed his hands in air. ‘Oh, come now, Mr. Thwaite,’ 
he whined. ‘Come now, sir. That’s a shockin’ thing to say. To 
a gentleman like you five ’undred’s a mere nothin’. Nothin’. You 
ain’t surely goin’ to make a difficulty about a trifle like that?’ 

‘ You needn’t think you're going to get it from me,’ Thwaite said 
firmly. ‘And I'll tell you why. I haven’t got it. A small sumI 
could manage, but not five hundred. You'll never see it in this 
world.’ 

Dunn smiled evilly. This was the stage that he really enjoyed. 

‘Five ’undred, Mr. Thwaite,’ he murmured. ‘ You wouldn’t 
cheat a poor man out of his bit of money ?’ 

Thwaite looked at him steadily. ‘Don’t you be a fool,’ he 
advised. ‘I’ve paid you something like three thousand in the last 
five years and I’m about fed up. Don’t push me too far.’ 

Dunn’s face essayed the expression of injured innocence. ‘Too 
far, Mr. Thwaite? I wouldn’t put you about, not for the world. 
I would never have mentioned this trifle if I didn’t know you could 
oblige with ease. Sir, you ’urt my feelin’s.’ 

‘I could oblige, could I? Then since you know so much, just 
tell me how.’ 

Dunn grinned maliciously. ‘I wouldn’t ’ave presumed to sug- 
gest it, Mr. Thwaite, but when you ask my opinion it’s another 
thing. Since you ask me, sir, what about postponin’ the Sirius ? 
The Austin is still a good car. Many a man would give his ears for 
a five-year-old Austin.’ 

Thwaite swore. ‘ How the hell do you know about that ?’ he 
growled. 

‘Nothin’ in it,’ Dunn returned smoothly. ‘ Everyone knows 
that Mrs. Thwaite ’as been tryin’ out the new saloon an’ it’s not 
‘ard to guess why.’ 

It was then that Thwaite finally decided to carry out the plan. 
He pretended to think, then shifted impatiently in his chair. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ we won’t discuss it here. I’ll do what I can. 
Come up to-morrow night and we'll go into it.’ The following night 
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Mrs. Thwaite was going on a visit to town. ‘ And by the way,’ he 

added, ‘ bring those quotations of Maxwell’s also. No harm to 
have a reason for your call.’ 

So far, so good. Thwaite could see that Dunn suspected noth- 
ing. Of course, there was no reason why he should. It was not 
the first time he had been to Thwaite’s house on a similar mission. 

Next evening Thwaite made the few simple preparations neces- 
sary. He had already put notes for fifty pounds in his pocket and 
now he made sure that his bank-book, posted to date, was in his 
safe. Next he wrote a letter to his stockbroker, placed the carbon 
copy in his file and burned the original. Then he poured away the 
whisky in the decanter until only two moderate glasses remained, 
and into this he put half of one of his sleeping powders. He saw 
that an unopened bottle of whisky, a siphon, plain water and glasses 
were available. In the right outside pocket of his overcoat, hanging 
in the passage outside his study door, he put a hammer and in the 
left an electric torch. Lastly he put on both the clock and his wrist- 
watch ten minutes. Then he sat down to wait. 

It was necessary that he take the utmost care. There could 
not fail to be suspicion and his scheme must be capable of with- 
standing a police investigation. Thwaite was aware that it was 
generally believed in the office that Dunn had some kind of hold 
over him. Things were overlooked in Dunn’s case which would not 
be tolerated from anyone else. But Thwaite would have a good 
alibi. He would be able to prove that he had never left the house. 

The need for action over, Thwaite found that he could scarcely 
bear the weight of horror that was creeping down over him. Like 
most people, he had read about murders and had marvelled at the 
mistakes murderers made to their own undoing. Now, though the 
crime as yet existed only in his imagination, he understood those 
mistakes. Under the stress of such emotions a man could not 
think. He seemed as from a distance to see Dunn before him, alive 
and well, with not a thought of death in his mind. He seemed to 
see his own arm rise, to hear the sickening thud of the hammer 
on the man’s skull, to watch the body relax and become motionless. 
Dunn’s dead body! Dead all but the eyes. In Thwaite’s imagin- 
ation the eyes seemed to remain alive, staring at him reproachfully, 
following him about wherever he went. He shuddered. Heavens! 
If he did this thing would he ever know peace again ? 

He took out his flask, poured out a stiff tot and gulped it down 
almost neat. Immediately things once again took on their normal 
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perspective. He had let his nerves run away with him. It was 
not his way to funk things and he was not going to funk this one, 
A little courage, a nasty ten minutes and then—safety, release from 
his present troubles, happiness in his home, assurance for the future! 
When half an hour later there came a ring at the door and Dunn 
was shown in, Thwaite was his own man again. 

For the benefit of the servant he greeted his visitor cordially, 
‘It’s those Maxwell quotations, I suppose? We'll do them at 
once.’ Then, the door closed, he went on: ‘ Get them out, Dunn, 
and I’ll initial them. No use in taking half a precaution. You 
came here to get them dealt with and we'll deal with them.’ 

They settled down to work, as if in Thwaite’s room in the works, 
Fifteen minutes later the business was completed and Dunn pushed 
the papers back into his pocket. Thwaite leaned back in his chair. 

‘ Now about the other matter,’ he said slowly, while Dunn’s eyes 
gleamed avariciously. ‘ By the way,’ Thwaite rose to his feet as if 
for something he had forgotten, ‘have a drink? No use in 
quarrelling even though we’ve got unpleasant business to do.’ 

Suspicion fought with desire in the man’s shifty eyes. ‘ I’ll not 
mind anything to-night,’ he quavered. 

‘Don’t be such an unholy fool,’ Thwaite said roughly. “ What 
are you afraid of ? Think I’m going to poison you? Here,’ he 
shoved decanter and glasses across the table. ‘ Pour out the same 
for us both.’ He dumped down the siphon. ‘ Add the soda your- 
self and don’t be more of an ass than you can help.’ 

Desire conquered, as Thwaite knew it would. Thwaite drank 
his first, then Dunn, his suspicions dispelled by this ocular demon- 
stration, followed suit. The dose was small, a quarter of the normal 
to each man, but it would fulfil its purpose. On Thwaite, because 
of its many predecessors, it would have no effect to speak of. Dunn 
it would make sleepy. Thwaite did not wish him put to sleep; 
he only wanted him to be stupid and off his guard. 

With grim satisfaction Thwaite noted his first fence taken. He 
had now only to see that no inkling of his purpose penetrated the 
man’s mind. He sat forward and became confidential. 

‘ Now look here, Dunn,’ he said in the tone of one man of the 
world to another, ‘ there’s not a bit of use in your talking about 
five hundred pounds. I simply haven’t got it and that’s all there’s 
to it. I told you that already. All the same I’m anxious to meet 
you. How would this do?’ 

He took the roll of notes from his pocket and threw it on the 
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table. Then he went to his file and got the copy of the letter to 
the stockbroker. Dunn seized the notes then slowly, caressingly, 
as if taking a pleasure in their mere feel, he began to count. 

‘Fifty?’ He cackled dryly. ‘You always will have your 
little joke.’ 

‘Read the letter,’ Thwaite said impatiently. 

Dunn did so, very deliberately. Then very deliberately he 
finished his whisky and equally deliberately he spoke. 

‘ A sale of stocks for two ’undred an’ fifty ? You're very jokey 
to-night, Mr. Thwaite.’ 

‘Three hundred, Dunn! Three hundred pounds. Six times 
that roll of notes. Think of it, man! And I don’t say,’ Thwaite 
added, ‘ that it need necessarily be the last. Don’t be a fool, Dunn. 
Take three hundred to go on with and be thankful.’ 

Dunn slowly smiled his evil smile. 

‘Five ’undred, Mr. Thwaite,’ he repeated. ‘My son: I 
mentioned that——’ 

Thwaite sprang to his feet and began to pace the room. ‘ But 
confound it all, man, haven’t I told you I can’t do it? Damn it, 
do you not believe me? Look here.’ He pulled out his keys, and 
going to the built-in safe in the corner of the room, unlocked it, 
swung the heavy door back, took out his bank-book and slapped 
it down dramatically on the table. ‘Look for yourself. It’s 
posted to this very afternoon.’ 

Again Dunn cackled thinly. ‘A book, Mr. Thwaite? You 
surprise me, sir. Surely a man of your skill with books wouldn’t 
ask a friend like me to believe in a book ?’ 

Thwaite felt a slight relief. The old fool was making his task 
easier for him. He ignored the gibe. 

‘Well, I’ve made you an offer,’ he said. ‘ Fifty pounds now 
and two hundred and fifty more as soon as my stockbrokers can 
realise. Take it or leave it. But I tell you seriously that if you 
don’t take it you’ll get nothing. I’m at the end of my tether. I’m 
going to have done with all this.’ 

‘An’ may I ask ’ow?’ 

‘You may. I’m going to let you put in your information. It’s 
five years old and I’ve served the firm well since then. I’ve saved 
them a good deal more than that thousand. I'll sell this house 
and pay the money back with interest. I'll take my medicine, it 
won’t be very much under the circumstances, and then I’ll go 

abroad under a new name and start fresh.’ 
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‘Your wife, sir?’ 

Thwaite swung round. ‘ Damn you, it’s none of your business,’ 
he said angrily. Then more calmly: ‘My wife will leave the 
country first, if you want to know. She’ll be waiting for me under 
the new name when I get out; you’ll not know where. She’ll wait 
for me, two or three years ; itcan’t be more. That’s what'll happen, 
You can take your three hundred; I'll make it three hundred a 
year. Or you can do the other.’ 

Dunn sat staring at him, rather stupidly. The drug was acting 
already. Thwaite got a momentary panic that he had given him 
too much. 

‘ Well,’ he said sharply, glancing at the clock. Time was nearly 
up. ‘What about it? Will you take it or leave it?’ 

‘ Five ’undred,’ Dunn persisted in a slightly thick voice. ‘ Five 
’undred I want. Not a penny less.’ 

‘Right,’ Thwaite returned promptly. ‘That settles it. Now 
you can go and do your worst. I’ve done with you.’ 

Dunn gazed at him vacantly. Then he leered. ‘No darned 
fear, you ’aven’t, Mr. Thwaite,’ he muttered tipsily. ‘Not you. 
Not such a fool, you ain’t. Come, pay up.’ He slowly held out a 
shaking hand. ‘ Five ’un’red.’ ; 

Thwaite glanced at him in real anxiety. ‘Not feeling well, 
Dunn? Have a drop more whisky?’ Without waiting for a 
reply he opened the fresh bottle and poured out a further tot. The 
clerk sipped it and it seemed to pull him together. 

‘Strange, that, Mr. Thwaite,’ he remarked. ‘I did feel a bit 
giddy for a time. But I’m better now. Indigestion, I expect.’ 

‘I dare say. Well, if you’re going on this train it’s time you 
started. Sleep on this business and let me know your decision 
to-morrow. Take the fifty in any case.’ 

The man demurred, but he could not resist the notes and slowly 
put them in his pocket. Then he looked at his watch and from it 
to the clock. 

‘Your clock’s fast,’ he declared. ‘There’s ten minutes yet.’ 

‘Fast, is it?’ Thwaite returned. ‘I don’t think so.’ He 
looked at his own wrist-watch. ‘No, you must be slow. See here.’ 

Dunn seemed a trifle bemused. He stood up, swaying slightly. 
Thwaite congratulated himself. It was exactly the condition he 
had hoped for. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ you’re not quite fit yet. I'll see you to 
the station. Wait till I get my coat.’ 
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Now that the moment was upon him, Thwaite felt cool and 
efficient, master of himself and of the situation. He put on his 
coat, feeling the hammer in the pocket. 

‘Come along,’ he said. ‘ We'll go out this way. Give me your 
arm.’ 

The study was entered from a passage leading from the main 
hall to a side door into the garden. This door Thwaite now opened, 
and, when they had passed through, drew it noiselessly to behind 
him. Presently he would return, let himself in as noiselessly, alter 
the clock and his watch, make a noisy passage to the hall door, bid 
someone a cordial good night, and slam the door. At once he 
would ring, on the pretext that he was working late and wanted 
more coffee, and when the servant came he would draw her attention 
to the hour in explaining when to bring it. This would establish, 
first, that he, Thwaite, had not left the house, and second, that his 
victim had gone at the proper time to catch his train. These two 
admitted, his innocence would follow as a matter of course. 

It was a fine night, but intensely dark. As they left the house 
a goods train clanked slowly by. Thwaite almost exulted. His 
ally! There were plenty of them at this hour. It was on one of 
them he was counting to blot out his crime. A blow on the head 
with the hammer ; through the man’s hat there would be no blood ; 
then it would just be necessary to lay the body on the rails clear 
of the level crossing and the train would do the rest. There would 
be a few anxious minutes, then—safety ! 

Slowly the two men passed on, arm in arm. Now they were 
in the blackness of the shrubbery. Thwaite knew every step. 
He had brought the torch only in case of emergency. A breeze 
met them, faint, but chill. It moaned dismally among the pines. 
Somewhere in the distance a dog barked. There was a little move- 
ment in the shrubs; a rabbit perhaps, or a cat. Thwaite’s heart 
began to pump as he steered his unconscious victim towards his 
dreadful goal. Now they were going down the little sidewalk to 
the gate. Now they were at the gate, were passing through, were 
in the lane. Not twenty yards away was the crossing. 

It seemed to Thwaite that he had lost his personality as they 
walked that twenty yards. From a distance he, the real Thwaite, 
watched this automaton which bore his shape. His brain was 
numb. Something had to be done by this automaton, something 
nasty, and with detached interest he watched its performance. 
They reached the crossing and halted at the wicket. Save for the 
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faint moan of the wind and the rumble of a car on the road all was 
still. Thwaite grasped the hammer. The moment was upon him. 

Then he gave a sudden gasp as a thought flashed devastatingly 
into his mind. It hit him like a physical blow. He could not do 
it! He had made a mistake. He had given himself away. For 
that night at least Dunn was as safe as if he were surrounded by a 
legion of angels with flaming swords. 

His keys! He had left them in the safe. Without them he 
could not get back into the house. He would have to ring. And 
if he had been out, no one would believe he had not gone at least as 
far as the crossing. It was too close to the house. Thwaite leaned 
against the wicket, grimly remembering his cocksure superiority 
as he had marvelled at the mistakes of murderers. 

Then a rush of relief, almost painful in its intensity, swept over 
him. What if he had not remembered? Another minute and he 
would now be a murderer himself, fleeing from justice. The rope 
would be as good as about his neck. Nothing could have saved him. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling unnerved him. For the moment 
he felt he could stand no more of Dunn. Unsteadily he murmured 
a good night and a safe home. Turning, he staggered back along 
the lane. 

For ten minutes he paced up and down till he felt his manner 
had become normal. Then he rang at his door. 

‘Thank you, Jane,’ he said automatically. He still felt in a 
dream. ‘I went to see Mr. Dunn over the crossing and forgot my 
keys.’ 

His relief at his escape had been instantaneous. Now to his 
surprise he found another and a deeper relief growing up within 
him. He was not a murderer! Now he began to see in its true 
proportions the hideousness of the crime. He felt that his vision 
had been the truth. If he had done what he intended he would 
never have got rid of Dunn’s eyes. Peace, safety, happiness, 
assurance ? He would never have known one of them! He would 
have changed his present thraldom for a slavery ten times as severe. 

Light-heartedly and thankfully he went to bed. Light-heartedly 
and thankfully he got up next morning. He would be done with 
the whole horrid nightmare. That very day he would make a clean 
breast to the manager, take his medicine and know peace once again. 

And then at breakfast the blow fell. Jane, her eyes starting 
from her head, burst into the room. 

‘ Have you heard the news, sir?’ she cried. ‘ The milkman has 
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just told me. Mr. Dunn was killed last night; run over at the 
crossing! The platelayers found him this morning, terribly cut up!’ 

Thwaite slowly turned a dead white. What had he told the girl 
last night ? Already she was staring at him curiously. What 
could she be thinking ? 

With a superhuman effort he pulled himself together. ‘ Bless 
my soul ! ’ he exclaimed in shocked accents as he rose from the table. 
‘Dunn killed! Good Heavens, Jane, how terrible! I'll go down.’ 

He went down. Already the body had been removed to an 
adjoining platelayers’ hut and the police were in charge. The 
sergeant saluted as Thwaite appeared. 

‘Sad affair this, Mr. Thwaite,’ he said cheerily. ‘ You knew the 
old gentleman, didn’t you, sir?’ 

‘Knew him ?’ Thwaite returned. ‘ Of course I knew him. He 
worked in my own office. Why, he was with me last night; going 
into some business. It must have been when he was leaving me 
that this happened. Awful! It’s given me quite a shock.’ 

‘Bound to,’ the cheery sergeant sympathised. ‘ But, Lord, sir, 
accidents will happen.’ 

‘I know, sergeant, but it’s upset me, for I feel a bit responsible 
about it. He had had a drop too much. I offered him a very 
moderate drink, but he was evidently not accustomed to it. Of 
course, it only affected him slightly. All the same I thought it wise 
to come out to see him safely to the station.’ 

The sergeant’s expression altered. ‘Oh, you came out with 
him, did you? And did you see him to the station ?’ 

‘No. The cold air seemed to make him all right. I turned 
before we reached the crossing.’ 

Was that the sergeant’s ordinary look, or was he—already ? 

They came that day to make enquiries. They saw him at the 
office; presumably they saw the servants also. Thwaite told the 
truth; that he had gone as far as the wicket and then returned 
home. They took notes and went away. 

Next day they came again. 

At the trial the defence made much of the fact that Thwaite had 
gone openly to the crossing ; he had not attempted to hide his action 
either from the servant or the police. But the defence could not 
explain the sleeping draught found in the dregs of the decanter and 
in the stomach of the deceased, nor the fact that the study clock 
had gone ten minutes fast since dinner-time, when Jane had noticed 
that it was correct. Nor could they hide the significance of a 
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on certain dates had vanished from Thwaite’s bank account, and 
of similar sums which a few days later had appeared in Dunn’s, 


Finally the defence could offer no convincing explanation of two — 


facts: the first, ascertained from dark stains on a certain engine, 
that the tragedy had taken place seven minutes before Thwaite 
returned to his house ; the second, that the kitchen hammer, bear- 
ing Thwaite’s finger-prints, should be in the pocket of the old coat 
he wore that night. 

On the last dreadful morning Thwaite told the chaplain the 
exact truth. Then he showed the courage which was expected 
from him. 


A PRAYER. 


Ir I had known that love could end like this— 
Nothing but raging agony and tears, 

I’d rather have foregone those hours of bliss— 
And lived unloved and loveless through the years: 
God, if You’d grant a prayer of mine this night— 
I’d ask You for a quiet heart and peace, 

And courage to do only what is right, 

And very shortly death as my release ; 

But if it be Your will that I should live— 

Give me endurance so to stand Your test, 

That I may suffer agony—and give 

To others what is only of my best ; 

And if reward there be—I pray with tears 

For memory that dims throughout the years. 


M. K. W. 
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STRIKES—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


STRIKES are undoubtedly as old as history itself, and, like the poor, 
they are always with us. In the year 1460 B.c. the Hebrew brick- 
makers in Egypt struck work against being required to make bricks 
without straw ; in A.D. 1892 the Stalybridge cotton-spinners struck 
work against the supply of bad material. 

The pages of history teem with stories of countless rebellions of 
subject races, of slave insurrections, and of semi-servile revolts 
which cannot strictly be called strikes, mainly because the rebels 
were not seeking to improve the conditions of a contract of service 
into which they had voluntarily entered. But, although reliable 
statistics are not available, we may be sure that as soon as the people 
had passed from serfdom to free citizenship and had developed into 
wage-earners, strikes against conditions of employment became 
part of their industrial life. 

It was in order to check strikes—or ‘tumults’ as they then 
termed any revolt on the part of workmen—that the Corporation 
of the City of London was induced, in 1384, to prohibit all ‘ con- 
gregations, covins, and conspiracies of workmen.’ Four years later, 
the serving men of the London cordwainers were in rebellion against 
the overseers of the trade, and in 1538 the Bishop of Ely reported 
to Cromwell that twenty-one journeymen shoemakers of Wisbech 
had assembled on a hill outside the town, and sent three of their 
number to summon all the master shoemakers to meet them, in 
order to insist upon an advance in their wages, threatening that 
‘there shall be none come into the town to serve for that wages 
within a twelvemonth and a day, but we woll have an harme or a 

legge of hym, except they woll take an othe as we have doon.’ 

Quite naturally, these early strikes led to the formation of 
workmen’s organisations, ephemeral in character no doubt, but 
none the less prototypes of the modern trade unions. The truth of 
Asop’s fable of the bundle of sticks soon became apparent to them, 
and by the same token, the employers realized that if they were 
to resist successfully the demands of their workmen, they must 
organise into associations of their own. 
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The Feltmakers Company, the employers’ association, obtained 
their charter of incorporation from Charles II in 1667. Within 
a very few months, the journeymen hatmakers of London, who had 
a workshop organisation in every factory, combined to present a 
petition to the Court of Aldermen against the Master Wardens and 
Assistants of the Company. The Court decided that in order 
‘ that the journeymen may not by combination or otherwise exces- 
sively at their pleasure raise their wages,’ a piecework list should 
be annually settled and presented for enactment by the Court of 
Aldermen, and it is clear that the journeymen co-operated with 
the employers in presenting this list, and in preventing the employ- 
ment of non-freemen. But the rates did not always satisfy the 
journeymen, especially when some employers were able to get them 
reduced. There were always good and bad employers! In 1696, 
we learn, a deputation appeared before the Court to declare that 
they had resolved not to accept less wages than they had formerly 
received, and to ask for a revision of the order. 

As is the case with many strikers to-day, they did not confine 
their activities to the passing of pious resolutions. They made 
an example of a man who remained at work at the reduced rates 
by stirring ‘ up the apprentices to seize upon him as he was working, 
to tie him in a wheelbarrow, and in a tumultuous and riotous manner 
to drive him through all the considerable places of London and 
Southwark.’ 

It is interesting to note in passing that the Oxford Dictionary 
gives the first instance of the use of the word ‘ strike ’ in connection 
with a stoppage of work, as in 1678, when the Annual Register 
refers to the hatters having ‘struck’ for a rise in wages. The 
derivation of the word seems to be from the sailors’ term of ‘ strik- 
ing’ the mast, thus bringing the vessel to a standstill. 

The Keelmen who loaded coals on the Tyne ‘ mutinied ’ in 1654, 
and again in 1671, for ‘ the increase in wages,’ and the clothworkers 
of London, taking advantage of the fact that an extensive shipping 
order had been booked, refused, in 1682, to work under twelve 
shillings a week. 

Even in those distant days we find employers endeavouring 
to checkmate the activities of the agitators by introducing in 1697, 
the ‘character note,’ or ‘leaving certificate.’ The Feltmakers 
Company enacted that no master should employ a journeyman 
who did not bring with him a certificate from his previous employer. 

There were many protracted strikes throughout the eighteenth 
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century, and as the new form of capitalist industry which char- 
acterises the period developed, the strikes became more frequent 
and more fierce. 

The observant student may see in these many fierce fights 
instinctive but undisciplined attempts on the part of the 'wage- 
earners to regain the power over their tools and their trade that 
had been filched from them by the factory system. The rise of the 
trade union provided the instrument which brought discipline 
into the struggles. Thus we find a large number of the strikes 
raging round such questions as the regulation of apprentices, the 
non-unionist, the quality of material, the shortening of hours, and 
other matters not directly connected with wages. 

In 1741 the Leicester Woolcombers decreed ‘that no man 
should comb wool under two shillings per dozen; that no master 
should employ any comber that was not of their club: if he did 
they agreed one and all not to work for him ; and if he had employed 
twenty they all of them turned out, and oftentimes were not satisfied 
with that, but would abuse the honest man that would labour, and in 
a riotous manner beat him, break his comb-pots, and destroy his work- 
ing tools.’ Workers were always very bitter towards ‘ blacklegs.’ 

There was a prolonged strike of Durham miners in 1765 against 
the ‘ yearly bond,’ and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there were frequent strikes of miners against the ‘ yearly bond,’ 
the truck system, the imposition of arbitrary fines, and the oppres- 
sion of the ‘tommy-shops.’ Some of them were so turbulent that 
troops were often used to quell the violence with which they were 
accompanied. The great strike of 1810 was conducted by an oath- 
bound confederacy recruited by the practice of ‘ brothering,’ so 
named because the members of the union bound themselves by a 
most solemn oath to obey the orders of the brotherhood under 
penalty of being stabbed through the heart or of having their bowels 
ripped up. Apparently they stood no nonsense in those days ! 

The Spitalfields weavers protested in 1765 that they were with- 
out work because of the importation of foreign silk and, headed 
by bands and banners, they marched in processions to Westminster, 
and demanded the prohibition of imported foreign silk. Riots 
occurred sufficiently serious to induce Parliament to pass an Act 
in the terms desired. 

As early as 1666 the Free Journeymen Printers in and about 
London complained about the multiplication of apprentices and 
the prevalence of ‘ turn-overs,’ and these two problems beset the 
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printers all through the years. In 1798 five members of the Press- 
men’s Friendly Society were indicted for conspiracy in meeting for 
the purpose of restricting the number of apprentices, and although 
the secretary of the Society of Master Printers admitted having 
asked the men to attend the meeting with a view to settling the 
dispute, they were convicted and sent to prison for two years. 
Even before the passing of the Combination Acts no mercy was 
shown to leaders of the workers. 

The law of conspiracy was strained to its utmost to convict, 
and punish with two years’ imprisonment, five London bookbinders 
who were leading a strike having for its object the reduction of the 
working day from twelve hours to eleven. That was in 1786. As 
a matter of fact, from the very beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Parliament was perpetually enacting statutes forbidding combin- 
ations in particular trades. 

Then came the Combination Laws of 1799-1800, which specific- 
ally penalised all combinations whatsoever. Justification for such 
a far-reaching measure seems to have been found in the increasing 
growth of trade unionism, but it is hardly likely that the aid of 
Parliament would have been invoked to suppress peaceful organisa- 
tions. So one can reasonably assume that it was the frequency of 
strikes that drove employers to seek Parliamentary protection. 
Indeed, the immediate occasion was a petition from London engin- 
eering employers, complaining of an alarming strike of the mill- 
wrights, a dominant class of craftsmen, organised in strong, exclu- 
sive and tyrannical trade societies. This led to a Bill suppressing 
combination in the engineering trade which, although passed by the 
House of Commons, was dropped by the House of Lords in favour of 
@ more comprehensive Bill which embraced ali sections of workers. 

The next twenty-five years marks a period of repression and 
persecution of workmen, and of the vindictive and brutal punish- 
ment of the leaders. But the Act did not prevent strikes. The 
gross injustice of prohibiting combinations of workmen soon became 
obvious. ‘A single master,’ said Lord Jeffrey, ‘was at liberty 
at any time to turn off the whole of his workmen at once—100 or 
1,000 in number—if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
offer them. But it was considered an offence for the whole of the 
workmen to leave that master at once if he refused to give the 
wages they chose to require.’ 

To the ordinary politician of the day, a combination of employers 
and a combination of workmen seemed in no way comparable. 
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An employers’ association was simply an industrial misdemeanour, 
but a workmen’s trade union was in all cases considered to be a 
grave political crime to be ruthlessly crushed and the leaders 
punished by imprisonment. 
Francis Place tells us that the Combination Laws 

* were considered as absolutely necessary to prevent ruinous extor- 
tions of workmen, which, if not thus restrained, would destroy the 
whole of the Trade, Manufactures, Commerce, and Agriculture of 
the nation. ... This led to the conclusion that the workmen 
were the most unprincipled of mankind. Hence the continued 
ill-will, suspicion, and in almost every possible way the bad con- 
duct of workmen and their employers towards one another. So 
thoroughly was this false notion entertained that whenever men were 
prosecuted to conviction for having combined to regulate their 
wages or the hours of work, however heavy the sentence passed, 
and however rigorously it was inflicted, not the slightest feeling of 
compassion was manifested by anybody for the unfortunate suf- 
ferers. Justice was entirely out of the question: they could seldom 
obtain a hearing before a magistrate, never without impatience or 
insult ; and never could they calculate on even an approximation 
to a rational conclusion. ... Could an accurate account be 
given of proceedings, of hearings before magistrates, trial at sessions 
and in the Court of King’s Bench, the gross injustice, the foul 
invective, the terrible punishments inflicted would not, after a 
few years have passed away, be credited on any but the best 
evidence.’ 


But, owing to the extremely inefficient organisation of the 
English police, and the absence of any public prosecutor, some of 
the unions were unmolested. A combination was usually left alone 
until some employer was sufficiently inconvenienced by a strike, 
or a threat of one, to be willing himself to set the law in motion. 
In a number of cases the employers actually connived at their 
men’s unions. The master printers found it convenient to receive 
and consider proposals from their journeymen as an organised body. 
The coopers had a recognised organisation. The London brush- 
makers had a list of prices ; the framework-knitters, the carpenters, 
the tailors, all seem to have had unconcealed and unmolested 
unions during the operation of the Combination Act. 

So lax was the administration of the law that George White, 
Mr. Joseph Hume’s energetic private secretary, asserted that the 
Act had ‘ been in general a dead letter upon those artisans upon 
whom it was intended to have an effect—namely, the shoemakers, 
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printers, papermakers, shipbuilders, tailors, etc.—who have had 
their regular societies and houses of call, as though no such Act was 
in existence.’ 

But the employers always had the right to appeal to the law, 
and in 1819 there were numerous prosecutions of cabinetmakers, 
hatters, ironfounders, and other journeymen, for leaving their work 
unfinished to go on strike. It was the workers in the new machine 
industries who felt the full force of the Combination Laws. ‘ The 
sufferings of persons employed in the cotton manufacture,’ writes 
Place of the period, ‘ were beyond credibility: they were drawn 
into combinations, betrayed, prosecuted, convicted, sentenced, and 
monstrously severe sentences inflicted on them.’ 

So far as the well-organised handicrafts were concerned, the 
main effect to the Act was to make their internal discipline more 
rigid and the treatment of non-unionists more arbitrary. The 
London hatters, the coopers, curriers, compositors, millwrights, and 
shipwrights maintained comparatively high rates of pay. And they 
were loyal one to the other. 

There must have been many strikes about this time, for the 
accounts of the different unions show payments to other trade 
organisations. In addition to these manifestations of loyalty, 
there is ample evidence to show that the workers were gaining 
public sympathy—even the ‘ Luddites ’ were backed by the people 
—and it is due to this, no less, perhaps, than to the tireless efforts 
of Francis Place and his associates, that Parliament was at last 
induced to repeal the Combination Acts. 

As one would expect, the repeal was followed by a perfect orgy 
of strikes. There were disturbances in Glasgow, strikes in Man- 
chester ; all shipping on the North-East Coast was paralysed by 
a strong combination of seamen on the Tyne and Wear, who refused 
to sail except with unionist seamen and unionist officers. The 
Dublin trades formed a joint committee called the ‘ Board of the 
Green Cloth,’ whose dictates became the terror of the employers. 
The Sheffield operatives demanded double their former wages for 
three days’ work a week! London shipwrights insisted on a 
preposterous demand for a ‘book of rates’ for piecework, and 
London coopers demanded a revision of wages which led to a 
protracted strike. As the Sheffield Mercury (October 8, 1825) said, 
‘it is no longer a particular class of journeyman at some single 
point that have been induced to commence a strike for an advance 
in wages, but almost the whole body of the mechanics in the king- 
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dom are combined in the general resolution to impose terms on their 
employers.’ 

Even the sea apprentices in Sunderland had regular daily 
meetings on the moor, and they resolved not to go on board their 
ships unless the owners would allow them tea and sugar ! 

And all kinds of unions sprung up as Robert Owen developed 
his ‘Grand National Consolidated Trades Union.’ There were 
unions of Journeymen Sweeps, Shearmen, Ploughmen, and for the 
agricultural labourers of Kensington, Walham Green, Fulham, and 
Hammersmith. Women were organised into a ‘Grand Lodge of 
Bonnet Makers,’ a ‘Grand Lodge of Women of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ a ‘Lodge of Female Tailors,’ who indignantly asked 
whether the ‘ Tailor’s Order’ is really going to prohibit women 
from making waistcoats. Then there were Lodges of ‘ Female 
Gardeners,’ and ‘ Ancient Virgins,’ who distinguished themselves 
in the riotous demand for an eight-hours day at Oldham in 1834. 

Sated with success and power, the unions became dictatorial, 
and their demands were often communicated to the employers in 
insulting terms, coupled with a claim to be paid their wages when 
on strike! Imagine any body of trade unionists doing that to-day ! 

‘We consider,’ said one letter, ‘that as you have not treated 
our rules with that deference you ought to have done, we consider 
you highly culpable and deserving of being severely chastised.’ 
Another letter said, ‘ that each and every one in such strike shall 
be paid by you the sum of four shillings per day for every day 
you refuse to comply.’ 

The ‘First Grand Lodge of Operative Tailors,’ in London 
resolved to demand a shortening of hours, ‘ In order,’ they wrote 
to the employers, ‘ to stay the ruinous effects which a destructive 
commercial competition has so long been inflicting on the trade, 
they had resolved to introduce certain new regulations of labour 
into the trade, which regulations they intend shall come into force 
on Monday next.’ 

Here we see the result of the socialistic teachings of Owen 
and Hodgskin. But it was more than the employers could stand, 
and a general strike ensued involving over 20,000 workmen. 

The great builders’ strike of 1834 was the outcome of an act 
of petty tyranny on the part of Messrs. Cubitts, whose employees 
had decided to boycott Combe, Delafield & Co.’s beer because 
that firm refused to employ trade unionists. Cubitts refused to 
allow any other beer to be consumed on their premises, and locked 
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out their men. The London employers, angered by the union’s 
resistance to sub-contracting and piecework, seized the oppor- 
tunity to insist upon all their employees signing the dreaded ‘ Docu- 
ment,’ renouncing their trades union. The struggle dragged on for 
four months, when the Document was tacitly withdrawn, and the 
men returned to work, accepting the employers’ terms on the other 
points at issue. 

All these upheavals led the employers and the Government to 
commence a campaign of repression. Old and almost forgotten 
statutes were used to arrest, prosecute and severely punish the 
leaders, the classic instance being that of the Dorchester labourers, 
who were sentenced to seven years’ transporation. As Webb says 
in his History of Trade Unionism and as most of us now agree, 
‘the trial of these unfortunate labourers was a scandalous per- 
version of the law.’ Despite repressive measures, however, strikes 
continued to be of frequent occurrence throughout the country. 

The engineers seem to have held themselves aloof from Owen’s 
grandiose scheme, and they took no part in the general disputes 
of the time. The prestige of the millwrights’ societies was being 
seriously menaced by the introduction of the steam engine, numer- 
ous small societies of mechanics had sprung up as a result, and these 
were too busy concerned with their own internal squabbles, and with 
safeguarding their working conditions, to give any time to other 
strikes. 

A close study of the engineers reveals the remarkable fact that 
most of their struggles against the employers have been over ques- 
tions of piecework, excessive overtime, reduction of hours, the 
manning of machines and, in one instance, against the ‘ Quittance 
Note.’ In 1836 they successfully conducted a strike of eight months’ 
duration for the ten-hour day and extra payment for overtime, 
and for the first time a standard week was established. Previously 
the nominal working day was ten and a half hours, but as nothing 
extra was paid for hours worked in excess of that number, the 
actual working day was as long as the employer could induce the 
men to work ! 

The Bolton engineers secured the abolition of the ‘ Quittance 
Note ’ in 1844, after a nine-months’ strike, and in the same year the 
London engineers secured a further reduction of hours. A year 
later the engineers attacked the employers on the employment of 
labourers on machines, the piece master system, and systematic 
overtime, and a strike ensued. Twenty-six employees of Newton- 
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le-Willows were arrested and tried for conspiracy, nine of them 
being convicted. 

Serious trouble arose in May, 1851, at Oldham. The employees 
of Messrs. Hibbert, Platt & Co., Engineers, demanded the dis- 
missal of a foreman and all ‘ illegal men’ (i.e. those who had not 
served an apprenticeship), the abolition of systematic overtime, 
and that all machines shall be operated by mechanics or apprentices. 
The storm burst in the following January, when the firm locked out 
the men, and a fierce struggle began, lasting four and a half months. 
The employers retaliated by introducing the hated ‘ Document,’ 
similar to that of 1834, which every man was asked to sign. The 
strike eventually fizzled out when the men withdrew their demands, 
and the Document became a dead letter because few men could be 
induced to sign it. 

The great strike of 1859 for a nine-hour day, which ran a similar 
course, might never have happened but for the peremptory action 
of Messrs. Trollope, the builders, who promptly sacked one of the 
men chosen to present a formal petition. 

About this time there was something of a reaction against strikes 
on the part of the union officials. ‘ We believe,’ said Mr. Allan, 
general secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers before 
the Royal Commission, 1867, ‘ that all strikes are a complete waste 
of money, not only in relation to the workmen, but also to the 
employers.’ Other sections of workers also lost faith in the strike 
weapon, and from 1867 to 1875 innumerable Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration were established, at which representatives of the 
employers and of the trade unions met on equal terms. Despite 
this, however, strikes continued to occur in all industries through- 
out the country. 

The nine-hour day was eventually secured by the Sunderland 
engineers in 1871, who suddenly struck work on April 1. To the 
very great surprise of everyone, the employers gave way after 
four weeks’ struggle, and the same success was achieved in Glasgow, 
but in other districts the strike lasted five months. In a short time 
the nine-hour day became universal in the iron trades, gradually 
spreading to other industries. The Bradford engineers had a bitter 
and protracted struggle in 1880 to retain it; in 1883, the Sunder- 
land men had an unsuccessful strike to regulate the number of 
apprentices. 

To pass over the struggles of the next few years the great 
engineers’ strike of 1897 was the most noteworthy in history. It is 
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generally referred to as the ‘ Eight Hours Lock-Out,’ but, although 
the immediate cause was the precipitate demand of the London 
engineers for the eight-hour day, it was ‘substantially over the 
employers’ insistence on being masters in their own workshops, 
entitled to introduce what new methods of working they chose, 
and whatever new systems of remuneration according to results 
that they could persuade the workmen to accept. In short, the 
strike was really over the manning of machines, systematic over- 
time, and payment by results. 

This was the first strike I was personally interested in. I was 
working for Chater Lea’s at the time who, with many other firms, 
conceded the eight hours pending the result of the strike. A notice 
was posted saying that the wages of those considered deserving would 
be increased to compensate for the shorter hours. Apparently the 
management did not think the boys worthy of any consideration, 
which so incensed me that I threw up the job forthwith. 

It was a very stern struggle, and although only fifteen years old, 
I remember being all on the side of the men, and very bitter 
towards ‘ blacklegs.’ The men were defeated after being six months 
on the streets. 

The study of strikes is a fascinating one; some are so absurd, 
so utterly futile; others are the outcome of a hasty remark or 
action. During the first years of the present century, many engin- 
eering employers sought to abolish the breakfast half-hour and 
institute the one-break system. This entailed two five-hour 
stretches of work each day, and the unions opposed the change 
on the ground that it was too much of a strain on the workers, 
and endeavoured to obtain a shorter day. As a matter of fact a 
few firms adopted the eight-hour day, some a fifty-one-hour week, 
but the majority adhered to the fifty-four-hour week. 

In 1906 I was working for a small motor firm in Chiswick, 
employing about twenty men. Inthe December the boss announced 
that the new system would begin in January, which was duly 
reported to the union. The organiser was sent to parley with the 
employer who remained adamant, and we were instructed to resist 
the change, ‘to make a test case of it,’ we were told. I became 
secretary of the strike committee. 

For three months, in the depth of a particularly cold winter, 
we picketed the place, and tightened up our belts. Meanwhile 
the officials left us severely alone! Then the firm had to close 
down and the strike fizzled out. The absurdity of it all was that 
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just round the corner, so to speak, Napiers, employing hundreds of 
hands, were operating without let or hindrance the very system 
against which we had struck; and the bitterness of the business 
lay in the fact that the Union officials decreed that we had carried 
on the fight for three or four weeks longer than we should have 
and ordered us to refund strike pay received during that period. 
That incident was sufficient to strain anyone’s loyalty to the Union. 
We lost one member over the stupid affair ! 

Then there was the strike against the Premium Bonus system 
at Erith in 1906. Four years previously, at the Carlisle Conference, 
an agreement sanctioning its introduction had been signed by the 
Union representatives and the employers, and was already installed 
in many big establishments, including Napiers, Thornycrofts, 
and the London General Omnibus Company, but the men at Vickers 
kicked over the traces. The strike lasted some weeks, during 
which time much bitterness was engendered, and the men were 
beaten, of course! You can’t stop a thing in one shop and permit 
it in another ! 

In 1913 I was working at Evershed & Vignoles, a firm of 
electrical engineers at Acton. It was a very good firm to work for. 
They paid threepence an hour above the rate, working conditions 
were excellent, and our relations with the management were quite 
satisfactory. : 

One bright day the news spread round the shop that a man had 
been sacked by the manager, who alleged that he had caught the 
man reading at his work. At the meeting held in the evening the 
man denied that he was reading, so it was decided to appoint 
a deputation to the management to demand the man’s reinstate- 
ment, failing that, to cease work next day. The firm refused our 
request, and a strike was declared. For three weeks the shop was 
picketed whilst union officials unsuccessfully negotiated with the 
management. Then the man involved asked permission to accept 
work elsewhere, stating that he did not wish to work for Evershed 
& Vignoles again. Permission was readily granted, and we all 
trooped back to work, very glad that it was all over. 

It was a very curious case—really a clash of wills. The manager 
had sacked the man, and stood by his guns; the man swore by all 
the gods that he was looking for a drawing when the manager came 
round, and he would not budge from that position. I was a member 
of the strike committee and familiar with the details, and, after all 
these years I am still filled with wonder why no one thought of 
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offering the suggestion that both may have been right and per- 
fectly sincere in their statements. It is not unlikely that the man 
had opened his drawer to look for a blue-print, and whilst doing 
so his eyes rested on a paragraph in the paper at the very moment 
when the manager happened to be passing, and the manager quite 
reasonably assumed that the man was reading when he should 
have been working. Had that point been raised, I feel confident 
a strike would have been avoided. In any case the man should 
have had an opportunity of explaining. 

Conditions were never the same after that. The firm did not 
attempt to interfere with rates or working arrangements, but 
the relations between men and management were no longer cordial. 

During the War period strikes were of almost daily occurrence. 
We engineers came in for a lot of adverse criticism, mostly unfair. 
Some sections of the Press poured vitriolic abuse on our heads. 
‘ Whiffs of grapeshot,’ and the ‘ Firing squad,’ were freely recom- 
mended for the leaders ; we were stigmatised as a lot of pro-German 
spies and agitators, deliberately fomenting strikes to help the enemy. 

I was in the midst of it all, and in some way or other connected 
with most of the national strikes. It is quite true that a number 
of revolutionaries actively pursued their propaganda, trying-to use 
the incidence of the War to bring about the overthrow of capitalism. 
It is also true that there was a non-revolutionary element in the 
shops who fastened on any excuse for a strike, first because they 
regarded it as good fun, secondly because they were avaricious, and 
wanted to earn as much money as they possibly could. The absence 
of unemployment gave them the power to demand. If a foreman 
looked ‘ sideways’ at a man, the machinery was stopped, a meeting 
held, and the dismissal of the offending foreman demanded. On 
the other hand, many newly appointed foremen, clothed in a little 
authority, assumed the never-ending arrogance of elected persons. 
It must also be remembered that all tempers were frayed during 
that trying period. 

No national strike was deliberately fomented. They arose from 
exceptional circumstances, and only happened after all other means 
of settlement had been tried. Let me cite two—the great Dilution 
dispute of 1917, and the Aeroplane strike of 1918. 

The unions had agreed by ballot to accept dilution of labour 
on war work, and an Act was passed to that effect, which was 
loyally observed by trade unionists and most employers. A Roch- 
dale firm of engineers applied dilution to private work and, negoti- 
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ations with the firm having failed, the men struck work in protest. 
Instead of compelling the firm to toe the line as they should have 
done, the Government introduced an Amendment to the Act, enfore- 
ing dilution on private work. 

The London District Committee of the A.S.E., by no means a 
revolutionary body, took the matter up, and attempted to open 
up negotiations with the Government without success. A national 
strike was declared, and within twenty-four hours a million and a 
quarter of munitions workers ceased work. It lasted exactly a week. 
Warrants for the arrest of thirty of the ‘leaders’ were issued, 
eight of which were executed. The strike headquarters were 
raided and the committee dispersed. 

It may be remembered that the eight shop-stewards took their 
trial at Bow Street, and were discharged upon agreeing to sign an 
undertaking to abide by the decision arrived at between the A.S.E. 
and the Government. The offending Amendment was withdrawn, 
and the Rochdale firm told to observe the Provisions of the Act. 

The primary cause of the Aeroplane strike was really laughable, 
although it led to a very serious situation. A woman shop-steward 
was instantly dismissed for staying in the lavatory longer than 
the foreman thought necessary. The matter was taken up by the 
works committee, and a meeting with one of the principals of the 
firm was held during working hours. Usually the shop-stewards 
did not lose wages for such meetings, but probably through an 
oversight in the office, they were stopped two hours’ pay. This 
caused a fresh grievance which might easily have been amicably 
settled had not the chairman of the works committee blown a 
whistle to summon a shop meeting, which appeared to annoy an 
officious foreman. He sacked the whistle-blower on the spot, and 
the whole factory struck work, claiming payment for time spent at 
shop-meetings, and demanding the reinstatement of the two per- 
sons discharged. 

For three weeks thirteen thousand workers were idle whilst 
negotiations were conducted with the firm and the Government, 
and preparations were made to extend the dispute. Ultimately 
a conference with Mr. Winston Churchill was held at the ‘ Hotel 
Metropole,’ and after many hours’ discussion, he decided to take 
over the establishment, lock, stock and barrel, to set up an enquiry, 
and that the man should be reinstated (by this time the woman 
had been completely forgotten) pending the result of the dispute. 
Work was resumed next day. 
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Strikes among munition workers when the nation is engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with a foreign enemy may be inexcus- 
able—no one would wish to defend them—but we should be scrupu- 
lously fair in apportioning blame. Unscrupulous, unpatriotic, 
greedy employers were as much at fault as revolutionary, un- 
patriotic, avaricious workmen. 

Indeed, strikes are a nuisance at any time. Apart from the 
disorganisation of production and the consequent restriction of 
trade, which injure workers and employers alike, they create bad 
feeling everywhere. Mutual mistrust of each other is fostered by 
men and masters, and there is always the tendency to be vin- 
dictive afterwards. It is wrong to think that a strike promotes 
closer unity among the men themselves ; on the contrary, it usually 
splits them into pro- and anti-strikers. A heavy decrease of 
Union membership invariably follows a dispute. 

The strange thing about it is that nobody really likes strikes. 
There may be a small number of employers who, being in a bad 
way of business through mismanagement, or for some other reason, 
might welcome a strike as affording a good excuse to quieten 
disappointed shareholders, but the majority hate them intensely. 
Similarly, there may be a few young and inexperienced union 
officials who welcome strikes as opportunities for ‘ proving their 
mettle ’ to their adoring supporters, but they usually emerge from 
them with reputations sadly seared ! 

Experienced officials loathe them. They know the extra work 
entailed in attending conferences and addressing meetings, and the 
mental strain of maintaining the integrity of the committee, and 
the moral of the rank and file, especially after the first pay day has 
passed! They also know what a difficult task it sometimes is to 
persuade the men to accept terms of settlement that fall short 
of the original demands, as they frequently do. It is often easy 
for eloquent speakers to persuade men to down tools; it is not 
always so easy to get them to pick them up again on a compromise. 
They can be very obstinate, and may adopt the attitude that, hav- 
ing been on strike for a period, they are not going to resume work 
until all demands have been met. The official whose duty it is to 
advise the acceptance of anything less is likely to be severely criticised 
if not viciously abused ! 

Except in certain circumstances, such as when a crisis occurs 
and they spontaneously respond to a call for immediate action, the 
workers are extremely reluctant to resort to direct action. They 
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know it means loss of wages, and possibly loss of the job. Confident 
of victory, they are, for the first few days, defiant and happy— 
they succumb to the exhilaration of freedom from the toil of the 
workshop, but confidence, happiness and defiance decline with the 
passing of a couple of barren pay days. Some become hopelessly 
dejected, others stubborn, some bitter and resentful—it depends 
largely on the home circumstances—and it is with these different 
psychological reactions that union officials have to contend. No 
enviable task it must be admitted. 

Even our communist friends, although enthusiastically advocat- 
ing strikes in other industries and shops, seldom encourage them 
in the factory where they themselves happen to be working. 

Why, then, do strikes occur? Is it not because employers and 
workers generally mistrust each other? Do not all the instances 
cited above go to show that the only apparent way to wrest con- 
cessions from the employers is by means of a strike or the threat 
of one? Let us be perfectly frank about it. Is it not a fact 
that the ten-hour day, the nine-hour day, and almost every other 
improvement in hours and wages were obtained by the strike 
weapon, after years and years of peaceful but fruitless agitation 
and negotiation? True, the engineers secured the forty-seven- 
hour week without a strike, and that the forty eight-hour week 
quietly spread to most other industries, but it is also true that 


| right down to 1919, the cotton operatives worked a fifty-five-and- 


a-half-hour week. They then claimed a share in the general reduc- 
tion of hours, and, after prolonged negotiations, 300,000 operatives 
struck work. The employers then conceded the forty-eight-hour 
week. And the forty-eight-hour week has not yet been embodied in 
British law, despite the Washington Convention’s recommendations. 

The real point is that whilst we have the imagination, the 
genius, the ability to devise wonderful machines and appliances to 


| bring the nations and the people closer together, and to produce 


in superabundance goods, foodstuffs, entertainments—everything 
to make life happy and smooth—we don’t seem to have the common 
horse-sense to settle amicably the internal problems of one industry 
without threatening to throw the whole country into chaos. 
Human nature, being what it is, there will always be small 
lightning strikes—at least while the present system lasts—such as 
that which occurred the other day at a London ’bus garage, when 
two hundred busmen struck in protest against the dismissal of a 
driver; and as at present organised there will be recurrences of 
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silly disputes over questions of demarcation. Such ‘tumults’ do 
not hold up industry, and are usually quickly settled. 

It is the big national strikes that are a menace to industrial 
progress. The country cannot afford a railway strike, or a miners’ 
strike, or another cotton stoppage, and we dare not contemplate a 
repetition of 1926! 

Surely we have the wit and ability to avoid such a contingency ? 
Of course we have. What is required is the imagination, deter- 
mination and courage to tackle industrial problems from a different 
angle. They must be approached from the angle of the changing 
status of the workman which, as Mr. Sidney Webb (now Lord 
Passfield), said in Works Manager To-day (1917), ‘ necessarily 
involves a further retirement, very gradual and possibly even 
slowly, from the position of autocracy in the factory which the 
employer has inherited; and a further taking into counsel, even 
partnership, of all wage-earners, so far as concerns the conditions 
of their working lives.’ 

On the other hand, trade union leaders and workmen alike 
must realise that however desirable a better and more equitable 
system of society may be, the capitalist system is here and likely 
to remain many more years. Meanwhile we must get the very 
best we can out of it—that is the common-sense policy. Certainly 
the change will be gradual. The very complexities of the present 
system will not permit of a sudden change ; all experience teaches 
us that cataclysmic changes can only bring untold suffering on the 
people. 

Is it not time we set about getting real peace in industry ? The 
Peace Council established at the instigation of the late Lord Melchett 
and members of the Trades Union Congress seems to have become 
moribund. The present Lord Melchett’s suggestion ‘to set up an 
Executive Economic Chamber under the authority of Parliament, 
with power to re-plan the economic life of the nation in accordance 
with the facts of modern scientific knowledge,’ may be more accept- 
able and successful, providing the proposed Chamber is not over- 
burdened with experts. 

What is required, it seems to me, is the establishment of an 
entirely disinterested body, drawn from all sections of the com- 
munity, who will be willing to apply their minds to all industrial 
problems from the point of view of the welfare of the whole populace ! 

In any case, in the interests of everyone concerned, strikes 
should be avoided as one would avoid the plague. 
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HARK BACK. III. 
‘BULALA!’ ... DEMI-GOD! 
BY WILFRID JELF. 


Far away to the north, where the single-line railway came to its 
abrupt end on the edge of the Bush-veldt, lay the tiny little town 
of Pietersburg. Further progress into Never-Never Land beyond 
was open only for those who were prepared to take the risk with 
a reliable span of salted long-distance oxen and a well-found buck- 
waggon. For the Bush can be a pretty grim experience to those 
who are not familiar with its deadly wilderness of thorn . . . and 
trackless sand . . . and rocks . . . and thorn again! 

Operations on a modest scale in an advance northwards from 
Pretoria had been sufficient to dislodge the weak fever-ridden 
commandos which had been distributed by that notoriously slim 
leader, Beyers, along this lonely hundred miles of rail and to drive 
them off the line in disconnected groups into the grey Beyond. 

In due course the little terminus became fully established and 
equipped to serve as an advanced base from which a force might 
be despatched to reconnoitre the remote regions farther north 
where British troops had never yet penetrated. A mixed column 
of Colonial and Regular units was accordingly collected and placed 
under the command of Colonel Grenfell, a young and able officer 
specially selected from the junior ranks of the Household Cavalry 
and well known in the world of sport. With him as staff officer 
came one of the most popular and efficient of men, Evelyn Bradford 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, famous in sporting circles as a county 
cricketer. Under two such men a column should be good for 
anything. 

It was. 

Now those first mysterious rumours began to trickle in while 
this force was in process of formation. One hundred miles away 
to the north, it was reported, up in the Spelonken Mountains, lay 
the kingdom of an English god who was amusing himself daily 
by rounding up fragments of disintegrated Boer units with his 
native army. Of the origin or the history of this deity, nothing, 
absolutely nothing! Beyond this meagre scrap of native gossip 
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the efforts of the great Intelligence Staff failed utterly, for the 
hush-hush element had unnerved the official Kaffir runners on the 
subject. 

But at last we of the Pietersburg column set out on our mission 
to carry out a reconnaissance in force as far north as might be 
—and even to the Limpopo River if necessary—and to bring in 
any enemy stragglers picked up in the Bush. The matter of the 
isolated Englishman was to be cleared up too, for an independent 
outside agency acting without instructions might constitute more 
of a danger than a help to all concerned. The final instructions for 
the loading of waggons with a month’s supplies gave us some 
indication of the distance and scope of the contemplated 
expedition. 

The column started off on its long trek in the middle of a dark 
but starry night, and as it set its course for the north, the Great 
Bear low down on the horizon gave the touch of Old England to 
such as felt in need of it. The first intimation of the evacuation 
vouchsafed to the Dutch inhabitants of the town came in the early 
morning with their contemplation of our smouldering ashes in a 
deserted camping-ground. 

For ten days or more, Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts led the 
column into the unknown dreariness of the Back of Beyond. 
Reconnoitring squadrons on jaded horses scrambled far out to front 
and flank and obtained touch here and there with feeble, broken- 
down fragments of what had once been formidable fighting material 
and was now reduced to groups of sick men riding more sick ponies 
in the last stages of distress. Few of them could put the rifle 
up to the shoulder, and all were ready to lie down to die on release 
from their fighting obligations when brought in to the line of march 
as prisoners of so-called war. For some the old spirit still burned 
fiercely under the poor crushed physique. There was little forget- 
and-forgive about that proud complex: and ‘ Verdommter 
Rooineker ’ was as applicable now as ever to the cursed invader 
even when he offered the hand of the generous winner in the hour 
of capture. 

As the days passed the general appearance of the column 
changed materially. Having started out as a compact fighting 
formation of all arms it had gradually developed into a travelling 
menagerie. Great herds of half-starved cattle were being daily 
driven in and straggled helplessly along at the tail of the procession. 
Family parties in their trek-waggons were found hiding in the 
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Bush, some with their armed escorts, some without. These with 
their women and countless children now added to the caravan 
effect of this remarkable army ! 

And all the way—those whispers about the great Englishman 
who lay up to the north making no sign in response to the messages 
sent on by our runners who never came back. 

So the column still plugged its weary way along through dust 
and thorn, the white Wait-a-Bit thorn of vicious propensities. No 
farms, no cultivation! No sign of white man’s hand or cunning. 
Just here and there a Kaffir kraal or two with a mealie patch and a 
naked population. Horses coughed and men swore for want of 
water. Two lions lay dead in the tracks of the advanced guard. 
The ox-spans strained and moaned as they leaned up against the 
yoke, while the children cried ceaselessly in the creaking waggons 
behind them. It was not an exhilarating spectacle. 

But at the end of a hundred miles we reached his kingdom. 
At the white god’s frontier the tracks became metalled roads and 
the Bush was cleared away. Everywhere native men and women 
were at work on prosperous cultivation, ploughing straight furrows. 
The wretched kennels of the kraal had blossomed into little huts 
in which a man could stand upright, and there was water in the 
wells and in the river. On the foothills of the great mountain 
range cattle could be seen grazing. The land was flowing with 
milk and honey. 

One mile inside the frontier word came back from the advanced 
scouts that a strong Zulu picket had been met on the road armed 
with knobkerries and shields, extremely well turned-out in nothing 
at all, and remarkably friendly. Their only requirement appeared 
to be the distinction of escorting the in-coming troops into camp 
as their guard of honour. Should permission be granted, please ? 

The Commander rode up himself, and after pushing out a pro- 
tective screen of mounted patrols as a precautionary measure, 
ordered the march to be resumed and personally followed the 
hundred naked warriors, thereby giving the greatest satisfaction 
to all concerned in this affair of honour. The bodyguard stalked 
along majestically in fours with the most rigid observance of cere- 
monial, and Colonel Grenfell of Her Majesty’s Household Cavalry 
was not long in recognising the obvious caricature presented. 

‘There you are, Evelyn,’ he said, turning to his Staff Officer. 
‘ Our white man has even taught them to troop the colour! What 
a sensation we could make if we could only loose them off on the 
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Horse Guards Parade under the windows of Whitehall at this! 
moment ! ’ 

Meanwhile, as the grotesque procession advanced, Intelligence 
was tapping every possible source of information. Yes! ‘Bulala!’ 
the great white English god, lived up there in Looi Trechardt. Yes! 
Above those great black rocks two miles up the mountain-side 
where he had built his palace when the old Chief died whom he 
had served faithfully as adviser for the army in many campaigns 
against white races and against black. For many years the white 
god had ruled the kingdom hard, but he had ruled it well. Men 
had been killed and men had been flogged while they were learning 
the lessons of his right and wrong. They had been made to 
clean the land right out and plough it up: and lo! out of desert 
a paradise! He had done it. They would see him soon up 
there, where he waited for them on his throne, surrounded by 
his government and his court. He would surely receive them 
graciously, for though he liked not the white man, it was by his 
special order that his own royal bodyguard had been sent out to 
welcome them within the frontier. 

And more. And yet more. 

We were beginning to take the hill now, and as we rounded a 
projecting spur, the road could be seen for a straight half-mile 
ahead, climbing the gradient. A man was walking down it to meet 
us. The Column Commander had dismounted and was leading 
his horse according to routine for the saving of horse-flesh. His 
whole force, stretched out for miles behind him, had followed suit. 

And then suddenly without order or signal the hundred naked 
figures were lining the road lying flat on their faces, heads covered 
with shields, arms outstretched with the right hands grasping the 
knobkerries. 

“Some drill!’ commented the Colonel. 

‘ Nkosi!’ cried the captain of the bodyguard. 

‘Well, don’t expect me to follow suit!’ replied the former, 
walking on with the reins over his arms. ‘ We'll go on, Evelyn. 
There’s a chap coming down the road to meet us.’ 

There was. He was still a quarter of a mile away and he was 
swinging down the slope with the obvious freedom of the. hard- 
trained man. They sized him up as he got nearer and noted 
that he was a man of medium height and of broad physique. He 
wore a wide sombrero hat and a khaki shirt without a tie and 
with the sleeves rolled up showing brown muscular forearms. The 
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rest of his turn-out consisted of a leather belt, thick corduroy 
riding-breeches, field boots of sorts but of no known design, and a 
pair of long spurs. As he got closer they could see that the face 
was tanned and rather round with the eyes set wide. His mous- 
tache and hair were dark. The whole effect was one of deter- 
mination first and good nature afterwards. He carried no 
weapon of any sort, but there was a formidable sjambok in his 
hand. 

They met about half-way along the stretch, and he walked 
straight up to Colonel Grenfell, holding out his hand. 

‘ How d’you do!’ he said, as though they were friends meeting 
in Piccadilly. 

‘How d’you do!’ replied the Colonel. 

For an appreciable time they took stock of one another. The 
other man spoke first. 

‘My name’s Taylor and I was at Evans’s. You, I think, were 
at old W. D.’s?’ 

It wasn’t often that Grenfell was caught napping. Hence, in 
fact, his selection from a junior rank for this big Command. He 
took a pull at himself with an effort. 

‘Yes. I was at W. D.’s. But it must have been well after 
your time.’ 

‘It was!’ came the ready answer. ‘ Long after. But all your 
family were at W. D.’s.’ 

About which, of course, there could be no argument, for it 
was so. But it didn’t explain everything, and it left Grenfell 


‘gasping. This was a bit too quick even for him. He felt he 


must recover the initiative at all costs and he plunged recklessly. 

‘Can you tell me where the demi-god man is to be found ?” 
he asked innocently. 

There was a moment’s pause which delighted him. Clearly he 
had played the right one and had re-established the position. 

The answer came after due thought with a smile hovering 
about somewhere. 

‘ Well—yes, I can. Ten minutes ago he was dishing out 
damnings to a cageful of chattering old Barbary apes up there.’ 
He pointed up the hill with the sjambok. ‘ But as a matter of 
fact he got bored with them and left them to it, while he went 
down the road to meet the Column Commander.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Colonel Grenfell. 
Which expressed his feelings exactly and from that psychological 
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moment they were friends. Taylor’s eye fell on the prostrate 
bodyguard. 

‘Fine body of men, aren’t they ?’ he said, running the thong 
of the sjambok lightly over the backs of the nearest two or three 
of them. ‘But I find that’s the soundest position for them. It 
keeps them loyal.’ 

He made a brisk impatient signal and the hundred men were 
on their feet. 

‘ Nkosi!’ cried a hundred throats at once. 

‘ Voetsak !’ came the answer of the Master, as he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder: and they were doubling in fours up the 
hill. 

‘And now—’ he added, like a host doing the honours by his 
house-party, ‘ perhaps you’d want to see your camp? It’s a good 
camp... just over the shoulder of the kopje. I don’t think 
I’ve forgotten anything. You'll find firewood and water and every- 
thing the column can want, for as long as ever you care to stay. 
And there’ll be two hundred natives waiting to do your fatigues 
for you. And—by the way! I’ve got a hundred-odd prisoners 
upstairs for you too, whenever you like to fetch them. Miserable 
specimens: no guts and no fight left in them. Later on you must 
come up to the shanty the niggers like to call my Palace! I'll 
tell you a story there over a glass. But you must keep it to your- 
self. It’s got some nasty patches.’ 

It had. ,The tale was told some days later, a tale of a dis- 
gruntled soul, gone adrift in exile and cast up in a savage warlike 
land, where a brave man could get a bit of his own back from his 
own race and from others. 

In every corner of the land the hand of the white god could 
be felt. Every want, every shortage, had but to be mentioned 
to be instantly met. When certain rations had been missed in 
camp, sleuth hounds of so-called justice produced their victims 
from the neighbourhood and the lash of Taylor licked their naked 
bodies as they threw themselves in adoration on the ground before 
him. And he smiled when hard-bitten old troopers turned away 
their faces, feeling rather sick. 


It was the last night in camp. For over a fortnight minor 
operations in all directions had brought up the tally of prisoners 
to unexpected dimensions, and the requirements of Army Head- 
quarters, two hundred miles and more away, had been duly satisfied 
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in other respects. Before dawn the column would be on the move 
for rail-head. 

A small farewell dinner had been given by the Column Com- 
mander in honour of the strange white chief: and at ten o’clock 
all the officers of the force had assembled by invitation round an 
immense fire one hundred yards outside the camp. ‘ Taylor’s 
Zulu Troupe’ was to be presented in a Command Performance for 
our edification. 

It was a particularly dark night. The rich, red glow of the 
roaring flames fell on the Column Commander and his guest. They 
alone, of all present, were provided with chairs. The rest of us, 
seventy to eighty officers all told, stood round, waiting: and for 
two or three minutes that hum of conversation peculiar to the 
audience awaiting the rise of the curtain drowned all other sound. 
But it gave way suddenly: gave way to the distant drone of a 
dirge-like chant which appeared to come from nowhere yet from 
everywhere in deep whispering tones out of the darkness of the 
night. Every officer’s head went up and every ear listened in- 
tently: it was getting louder . . . and more threatening . . . it 
was very slowly closing in from all round . . . and there was no 
gap in it anywhere! Brave men’s flesh began to creep with the 
ghostly monotony of it: mournful, funereal, yet harmonious, a 
hymn with a fascination behind it. And at last, after a lifetime of 
suspense, ‘ Taylor’s Zulu Troupe ’ reached the farthest edge of the 
firelight. 

All round, and as far back as the eye could see, gleaming eyes, 
grinning teeth, huge black shining bodies, with here and there a 
leader in a lion-skin! All round! And always that damnable 
chant. The glow of the camp-fire was fully on them now, hundreds 
of them, as with a touch of perfect drill spears were suddenly 
poised for the attack and shields swung round to cover the dancing 
body. And the ring closed in and pressed ever closer. 

Seventy British officers stood entirely unarmed in the middle. 
Two men sat. Unwittingly one or two took a surreptitious pace 
back nearer the fire: unwittingly others followed suit. Many 
wore the confident smile which is used to cover a brave man’s 
doubt, though more than one betrayed a cold sweat on his shining 
face. More still began to realise that the fire behind them was 
getting uncomfortably hot and that the smell of a dense ring of 
naked Zulus on a radius of ten yards was positively nauseating. 
Grenfell was thinking hard, very hard! Could it be possible ? 
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Had he been had fora mug? Was this to be a historic occasion 
and the final triumph in the vindication of a great grudge against 
the white world? Slowly, very slowly, he turned and looked 
at his neighbour. 

And Taylor was waiting for it. A smile of quiet satisfaction 
spread over his face and the fingers of his right hand stopped 
drumming on his knee. That was all he had wanted—just that 
honest recognition of a terrible might-have-been. 

Up went his hand. Down to the ground with one great crash 
went the hundred warriors and more with spears and shields com- 
plete. For a moment dead silence followed, broken by one man’s 
laugh. ‘ Taylor’s Zulu Troupe’ had risen to the great occasion. 

With a clap of his hand he had them on their feet. 

‘ Nkosi!’ they roared like one man, and were gone into the 
depths of the night. How they went no one knew, but within 
ten seconds it was as though they had never been. 


Very late that night, in the small hours in fact, Taylor got into 
his Cape cart. Grenfell stood at the wheel. 

*‘ Must you go back up there ? ’ he asked regretfully. 

Taylor looked down at him in surprise. 

‘Yes. Of course!’ 

‘Isn’t it horribly lonely ?’ 

* Horribly !’ 

‘When shall you next see a white man?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘—and a white woman ?’ 

A moment’s pause— 

‘Never, I hope!’ 

The ponies jumped into the breast-harness, startled by the cut 
of the whip, and the cart was gone into the night. 

‘Good-bye, Taylor!’ shouted Grenfell after him. ‘Good-bye 
and—Floreat ! !’ 

And out of the darkness, already a long way off, the words came 
faintly back : 

‘Good-bye. Florebit.’ 




















WHEN THE LEAF FALLS. 
BY A. W. B. 


Many people confess to a feeling of sadness when the leaf falls and 
the nights grow cold. For my part, I look forward to the last three 
months of the year through all the preceding nine, for the happiest 
days of my life reach me between the first of October and the end 
of December. 

Sandeman is well off and I am not; but we still have something 
in common, as men who have suffered the extremes of fear and 
boredom in each other’s company will always have. Sandeman 
has a place in the country, an old house and garden which explain, 
very quietly and gently, why Englishmen of a certain class are the 
most fortunate men on earth. He can walk freely, without the 
handicap of stiles and footpaths, over about five hundred acres of 
covert, arable and pasture—mostly pasture—in these sad farming 
days, and endeavours to bring up a few hundred pheasants and 
keep down a few thousand rabbits. The partridges have followed 
the cultivation. 

I know that I shall receive two letters from Sandeman each 
autumn ; the first when the Park is beginning to look small because 
the leaf has nearly gone and the second when the approach of 
Christmas has made the correct side of Oxford Street impassable. 
After enquiring about the state of my leg he will invite me to spend 
Saturday and Sunday at his ‘ little place’ and, as an afterthought, 
will add, ‘ Bring your gun—our cock pheasant has not given himself 
up yet.’ 

“ I suppose that it is a confession for a man of forty to make, but 
I sleep badly on the Thursday night before I go to Sandeman’s 
place, and at no other time in my life do I experience such a feeling 
of eager anticipation as I do on those delectable Friday evenings 
when I put my gun and cartridge case in the rack and settle down 
in my corner seat for the journey to Fallowhurst. I think I prefer, 
on these occasions, that London should be wrapped in that cold, 
yellow fog which night itself can hardly disguise; the kind of 
weather which makes the Londoner such a good coloniser, since, 
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having known the worst, all change is for the better. As I lean 
back in my seat I picture an English countryside where Surrey 
finds Sussex somewhere in the mysterious woods, where the frost 
patches in the lee of every tuft of grass fight their losing battle with 
the morning sun. Perhaps this is selfish of me, but after all no 
one is the worse for my thoughts. 

Sandeman keeps his men, and Sale, the chauffeur, knows me 
and is invincibly cheerful about to-morrow’s weather as he takes 
my things. 

Of all the welcomes in the world, I think that the scamper of 
children’s feet in the hall, as the front door shuts, is the best. It 
is one of the fears of my life that I shall forget to bring with me a 
certain package with ‘ Maison Lyons’ inscribed upon it when I 
visit Sandeman’s home. I have never forgotten it yet and I have 
never yet failed to pretend that I have forgotten it and been searched 
in consequence. Then I meet Sandeman’s wife who manages to 
convey to me that her household is at last complete. I have inferred 
already that Sandeman is a lucky man. 

At dinner I meet the Colonel. The Colonel is a bit above my 
weight socially, but we too have known each other under circum- 
stances when a cup of hot shaving-water was the most important 
thing on earth. His eyelids no longer flicker when a door is banged, 
but he still manages to make me feel that I share something with 
him upon which other people, however young and brilliant, can 
never intrude. He is a rattling good shot and fights with two guns 
and a loader. The rest of us, in this homely shoot, are our own 
No. 2’s, but the Colonel is the kind of man who can make this 
difference between us quite unobtrusive. He will take my money 
at Bridge to-night and is not indifferent to port which is port. 

Our talk is of the next day’s sport. Sandeman says that the 
woodcock are in, that the Doctor is coming (as usual) and that the 
whole place is stiff with foxes. The shortcomings of the local 
hunt are then discussed ; their infrequent visits and still less fre- 
quent kills. Every year Sandeman hints darkly at the measures 
he may be compelled to take to preserve his sport; but there is 
always a fox when he is asked for one. The Colonel is moved to 
tell a fox story. A friend of his, a keen hunting-man, engaged a 
new keeper. This worthy, conceiving that his job was to purvey 
birds and not foxes, caused one of the latter to become a casualty 
on the day before the opening shoot of the season and threw the 
body into a discreet thicket, purposing to bury it at a more con- 
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venient time. During the progress of the beat through this parti- 
cular wood one of the beaters, a hireling, perceived the body of 
a fine dog fox. Lifting up his voice he hailed the keeper who was 
working the hedge with his dog. ‘Alf! I’ve found a fox.’ The 
keeper, imagining him to have said ‘ I’ve found a cock,’ replied with 
oaths, ‘ Fetch him out then—don’t stand looking at ’im.’ The 
beat continued and finally emerged in view of the guns, among them 
the host and the local M.F.H. With it emerged the hireling, slightly 
out of breath and alignment, and dragging by the brush——!! 
The Colonel tells his tale well and we are all silent for a few moments 
as though ourselves oppressed by the situation. 

Immediately I wake on these Saturday mornings at Fallowhurst 
my thought is for the weather. When I am satisfied on this point, 
as I generally am, I lay in bed and look out of the window which is 
one of those sensible, low ones. A stretch of lawn, beautifully 
mown, like green velvet falls away to a low box-hedge. Beyond 
this is the longer grass of the Park, spattered with oak-trees and 
bordered all along its length by the Home Covert. A ‘ride’ is 
aligned like a gun-barrel with my window and my eye travels up 
it until it rests on the tall lone fir at the farther end. This has been 
my stand on many a happy day and gives me a quarter of an hour 
of memories. The woodcock that turned out to be a ‘little owl’ 
and the high cock that turned over and over in the air and hit the 
lightning-blasted tree behind me with such a bang. 

How I love these old tweeds of mine, with their familiar smell 
of leather and tobacco. 

Breakfast with the children and the governess, for I am an 
early bird on these the two days of my year. I always think that 
the behaviour of one’s host and hostess towards the governess, 
when there are guests about, is a great help in placing them, if 
one is needed. 

Outside on the drive I smoke my first pipe and greet Sale, now 
transformed. He wears an old army tunic, much the worse for 
wear, and is cunningly bound about the legs with string and sack- 
cloth. He will beat for us to-day and is keen as only a town-bred 
man can be when sport is in his blood. 

Our old friend the Doctor arrives ; he is just thinking of giving 
up a large practice in Harley Street and makes the car tip per- 
ceptibly when he gets in; but he is a useful man, though perhaps 
the least bit selfish as a shot. The other gun I have not met before 
—a large silent person, a recent neighbour to Sandeman and 
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described by him last night as one who plays the game. In the 
mouth of one who rears pheasants this means much. 

A cheery ‘Good morning, Sir’ swings me round and there is 
Elphick, the keeper, with his black Labrador, Juno, and ‘ Bert,’ 
his assistant, connected to a rough-and-ready spaniel of uncertain 
descent but useful appearance. I like Elphick. He knows that 
I am an indifferent shot, a ‘ two-out-of-three ’ man as I once heard 
him describe a local magnate to Bert, and he knows by experience 
that I tip within my means, which are limited. But somehow I 
am never conscious, when taking my sport at his hands, that either 
of these facts have stuck in his memory. 

The beaters are beginning to assemble, old acquaintances most 
of them, each armed with the heavy wand of his office and clad in 
curious garments. I recognise an old burberry of mine, discarded 
many years ago, but not before it had led to a temporary estrange- 
ment between my sister and myself. The Colonel, never at his 
best before 10 a.m., and Sandeman complete the party, and the 
whole procession moves off to the first beat. Past the stables we 
go and over the crisp grass of the orchard, putting up a covey of 
partridges which skims the hedge and flickers uncertainly over the 
next field. 

Once through the gate we part company, the Doctor and our 
host going with the beaters while we three are led off by Elphick. 
The first stand is a clean but rather narrow ride with high covert 
on either side; it will be a testing shot. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ says Elphick, ‘ we stands this side for the 
birds until the beat is up to the next ride and then we takes the 
hinner side for the rabbits; then there won’t be no hextras in the 
bag ’—this last with a casual eye on the new gun. 

The Colonel and his standard-bearer are on the right, I am in 
the middle and Baker, the new man, on my left. In the distance 
I can hear an occasional tap tap where some village youth pursues 
his lonely vigil as a ‘stop.’ The leaf is on late this year and as I 
survey my field of fire it is borne in upon me that I must shoot 
quickly if I am to shoot at all. The ride is carpeted with beautiful 
fine moss, scratched and torn by the birds in a most encouraging 
way. The sun is warm on my back and as I light my pipe I think 
of the unopened post now lying on my office table and of the glazed 
lower half of my window and am filled with a great contentment. 

A jay has spotted us and screeches the news to all whom it 
may concern, and they seem to be many, if the constant pattering 
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over dead leaves is any indication. A rabbit scoots out into the 
ride, stops as if fitted with four-wheel brakes, turns and is back 
again in a flash. Gradually a complete silence settles down on the 
wood, broken only by the rat-tat-tat of a woodpecker. I slip a few 
cartridges from my bag into my pocket and turn the flap inwards, 
for I may want to reload at speed and a fumble often means a 
chance lost when one is one’s own loader. 

Presently, at a great distance, I am conscious of a rattling of 
sticks interspaced with faint shouts. The jay screeches again and 
flies towards us; two magpies come through the trees with their 
dipping flight and swerve at sight of us. The noise of the beaters 
is stronger now and suddenly a crescendo of shouts and howls breaks 
out. I know well what has happened. A rabbit has attempted 
to break back and nothing excites the average beater so much as 
a rabbit which is determined to take the wrong direction; he will 
dislodge multitudes of pheasants with the boredom proper to his 
calling, but the humble bunny seems to stir some primeval passion. 

I am roused by shouts of ‘ Forward ’ followed by ‘ Forward on 
the left’ and gaze wildly about me, trying for that glimpse of 
direction which is so priceless in high stuff to the modest shot. 
After a second or two I perceive a speck high above the trees on 
my right front and even as I look the speck becomes a bee, a sparrow, 
a blackbird, a hen pheasant—all out. ‘Bang’ from the Colonel. 
‘Thud’ from the bushes behind him and grey feathers begin to 
fall about me like snow. ‘ Whir-r-r’ above me and a gorgeous 
rocket hurtles across my little piece of sky. Bang! Caught 
napping—and no time for the left barrel! I watch him sail on 
and free-wheel down behind the next covert. Next time I will be 
ready, I say, and indeed the shouts of ‘ Forward’ and ‘ over’ are 
now continuous. Nothing comes my way for a time and gradually 
I am conscious of a curious phenomenon on my left. The birds 
are coming thick and fast over Baker and each one, as it reaches a 
certain well-defined point, appears to fly into a brick wall. There 
is no slanting fall, no flinch and recovery, nothing ‘ dragged down.’ 
Each bird throws its head back and drops like a stone. 

But I have the corner of my eye on my own front and suddenly 
I lose all interest in my neighbours. One of the birds has swerved 
in my direction and will swing down the ride and over me. ‘ Watch 
the bird,’ I say to myself. ‘Watch the bird—watch the—got 
him!’ almost hit the Colonel as he landed. Another is coming 
directly over me, from the front. No time for allowance. ‘ Watch 
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the——’ I swing my gun up and fire. I cannot help a feeling 
of surprise as my bird comes crashing down. The natural com- 
bination of eye and hand is a wonderful thing—even in a ‘ two- 
out-of-three ’ man. 

Taking the inside of the ride, we are ready for the rabbits which 
we can see darting in and out of the low blackberry brambles. The 
line of beaters enters the last section and slowly advances. Fiail- 
like blows are delivered at the bushes and shouts and imprecations 
at the reluctant inhabitants. I have said that this is a homely 
shoot and the obvious enjoyment of the beaters always adds greatly 
to my own. The rigid rules imposed on beaters in a swell shoot 
are not for us and we are glad of it. The ride is only about four 
yards wide and the cover is thick to the edges, so let no one think 
that the odds are all against the rabbit. I keep my eye on the 
grey and white fiashes and throw my gun and fire with the same 
movement, remembering that a rabbit will always hesitate for the 
fraction of a second as he reaches the farther thicket. My gun is 
hot and the empty cases lay thick on the moss, but I can only see 
one still white patch as the beaters struggle out into the ride. Still, 
I will walk down and peer into the brambles where so many bunnies 
have apparently found safety. Yes—there they are, some of them 
at least. I point out four and the rough-and-tumble spaniel comes 
back with another, hanging limply. The game is collected and 
scientifically attached to stout stakes, to be born off by two grizzled 
veterans. Elphick’s eye wanders from my pile of spent cases to 
the tally of the slain, but expresses no emotion whatever. This is 
a gift possessed by many keepers, but not all. 

I am to be beater’s gun for the next beat, a long tapering arm 
stretching from the main wood and fringing a deep brook; well 
‘ stopped,’ you may be sure, since early morning. 

I think I enjoy this position on the flank of a beat even more 
than the coveted stands at the end. It is possible to watch and 
listen to the men as they force their way through the undergrowth 
and some of their remarks are a joy. There is usually an old hand 
who knows the condition of every covert on the shoot and will 
always be found on the extreme flank when thick briars are to be 
expected. From this position he will belabour the outsides with 
unnecessary violence, punctuating his efforts with encouraging 
shouts. His comrades who are doing the dirty work inside are in 
no way deceived. ‘ What’s ’appened to old Alf?’ enquires one, 
endeavouring to avoid the fate of Absalom. 
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‘ Ruptured hisself,’ comes the instant reply, followed by a roar 
of laughter which merges into a shout of ‘ Forward ’ as an old cock 
pheasant at last decides that the air is safer than the ground. 

A sudden flap flap of wings and a dark shadow glides low through 
the hazel, followed by whistles and shouts of ‘ Cock, cock, cock!’ 
The first of the season, he slants down on the guns, banks at the 
exact moment that the Doctor has got on to him, does an ‘ Immel- 
mann turn’ at the expense of the choke barrel, and falls like a 
fluttering autumn leaf to a long shot from the Colonel. The Doctor 
raises his hat. 

A call of ‘ Hare forward ’ brings me back with a jerk and a hope 
that she will not break on my side, for I do not shoot hares, I 
suppose that every man has his own kink, for this aversion of mine 
is certainly so regarded by the beaters, but shooting a hare always 
seems to me like refusing a subscription from a Scotchman—a 
little too easy. Of course, she comes out within easy range of me, 
a pathetically helpless target, and springs away amid a curieus 
silence from the beaters ‘ Arf-cock’ opines a husky voice from the 
bushes, in what passes for sotto voce in this part of Sussex. Be it so. 

The spent pellets are pattering in the trees now, for the end of 


, the spinney has been reached and the birds are rising in twos and 


threes. Only one comes back my way—an easy shot. 

In the next wood, tall firs form a dark background to five acres 
of larch, their tops level as a table, feathery and delicate. At the 
far end I can see the old thatched black hut where we shall lunch ; 
perhaps the beaters have also seen it, for there is an increased 
elasticity in their step. 

It is my turn for forward gun and I always like this stand, for 
the birds will be flushed in the larches and must top the firs if they 
keep straight, and I do like to see my birds coming. I have hardly 
taken my stand when there is a clatter of wings and a pigeon swings 
out and over me. Bang! and he skids five yards to one side as 
though a sudden gale of wind had struck him, recovers and goes off 
at double speed. Bang! and instantaneously he is a broken ball 
of feathers in the air. I reload just in time, for distant yells make 
me search the fir-tops. Here he comes—rising, and swinging a 
little to my right. Curiously, my eye catches his shadow for a 
second, and perhaps this distracts me. I thought I gave him enough 
allowance—but his tail goes up simultaneously with my first barrel 
and he pays no attention whatever to the second. I watch him 
disgustedly, but now his flight seems a little erratic. His wings 
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beat faster and faster and he mounts in a kind of spiral until he 
hangs, like a hawk, with fluttering wings. Then suddenly he folds 
up and drops like a stone and I mark him down. 

Two hens killed none too cleanly and a cock missed badly— 
and now I can see the figures of the beaters, in good heart all of 
them, for this is easy going and there is an earthen jar at the back 
of the black hut. 

As we forgather for lunch we pass the lines of the slain laid out 
for inspection. 

There is a ritual about the fare of these shooting lunches which 
never varies; a mighty round of pressed beef, a basket of sausage 
rolls and a strong-minded Stilton cheese. These, with the gurgle 
of a syphon, the smell of the firs and of a certain brand of tobacco 
form a whole, each component of which has the power, in less 
happy days, to bring me straight back to my upturned box on the 
sunny side of that old thatched hut. 

The talk is of game—and its circumvention, of the merits of 
the twelve and sixteen bore and the increase of vermin. I detect 
a certain deference in the manner of my companions towards the 
few remarks of the large man who plays the game. Evidently they 
too have noticed the peculiar behaviour of the birds that came his 
way. 
But now Elphick is reforming his henchmen, wreathed in tobacco 
smoke and swaying slightly, as do those who lean against a wind. 
I observe the earthen vessel borne off, without undue effort, by a 
small boy whose services as stop are no longer required. 

The incidents of the afternoon’s sport will be those of the morning 
over again, to the reader. To me, no shot is ever exactly like one 
I have had before and every well-remembered view owes something 
to the day on which I am privileged to see it again. 

I am standing on the fringe of a sector which has been cut the 
year before and the new growth has just, and only just, got the 
better of the blackberry tangle. Suddenly a strange cry breaks 
from the unseen depths of the distant ‘ high stuff’ where the beaters 
call to each other. Wild and shrill it rises and hangs over the 
valley and stirs in me something which I owe to the centuries. 
‘ Tally-Ho-o-0-0 ! ’ 

The cry drops back into the woods and all is stillness while a 
man may count twenty. Suddenly I realise that where there was 
nothing—now there is something—thirty yards to my left. No 
sound, no movement of the bushes, a presence has materialised. 
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Head turned in my direction, one neat forepaw raised, black saddle 
on russet coat, he stands for perhaps three seconds, the only 
memorial of countless rabbits. Then at an easy lope he crosses 
the meadow, insolent in his unhurried confidence, and selects the 
easiest gap in the distant covert. 

All the day Elphick has been working his birds up hill and away 
from the home woods. Now the time has come to see if they will 
fly home and, we hope, high and fast. He puts all his guns forward 
now, well down in the hollow and a good hundred yards from the 
edge of the last beat. From his mysterious keeper’s pocket he 
produces a bottle and passes it round to the beaters who handle 
it neatly and almost reverently. 

For twenty years I have lectured myself on the subject of high 
pheasants and adequate forward allowance, and for twenty years 
I have most successfully hit the exact spot in which a high pheasant 
was—one-fifth of a second before. To-day is no exception; I am 
out of my depth. Certainly, I hit my bird sometimes, but I know 
where I differ from my neighbours, Baker and the Colonel. They 
miss their bird—sometimes. 

The sun, an orange ball with an edge as clearly defined as a 
paper lantern, has already sunk below the firwood and I have seen 
the flash of my last few shots, a sure sign that the end is near. 

As I break my gun and pocket my cartridges I am a little sad 
—until I remember that there is still to-morrow—and the children. 
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PARSON AND SCOUTMASTER: KING CHARLES’S 
MAN. 


BY Gw. BELGRAVE. 


In these days when young men hesitate to go into the Church 
because of its restrictions on their activities, among other reasons, 
it may be of interest to read how, in the seventeenth century, 
one man at least managed to combine the life of a Divine with 
certain other pursuits not usually associated with ministers of 
religion. 

Michael Hudson, whose great-great-great-great-great-niece I have 
the honour to be, was a ‘ schollar,’ a Divine, a notable Horseman, a 
Scoutmaster, an active Royalist, and a ‘ plain-dealing Captain.’ 
Truly a man of parts, and no mean sportsman. 

The account of him and his doings is taken from family records, 
from the third number of the London Post, and from The History 
of Newmarket and Annals of the Turf. 

In its report of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
under date Thursday, January 21, 1646-7, the third number of 
the London Post refers to the arrest and arraignment of Master 
Michael Hudson who in his examination confessed having written 
to Major-General Langhorn and others on treasonable subjects 
against the Commonwealth, whereupon he was committed ‘ close 
prisoner to the Tower and no man should speake with him but 
in the presence of his Keeper.’ 

The Parliamentarians who arrested Hudson at Newcastle 
received the thanks of the House and pecuniary rewards. The 
writer in the London Post then continues as follows : 


‘Though I am scanted in time yet I have here roome in this 
place to informe you how expert a man this Master Michael Hudson 
was in Horsemanship, and how not many years since he was so 
hard at a Horse Race in Hide Parke, for all the Bishop of Canter- 
buryes gentlemen, and came from them a cleene gayner of at 
least seven hundred pounds. The story is briefly thus: He had 
an excellent mare and so swift of foote, that at all races she did 
carry away the prize. And was so extraordinary well knowne 
that no man would be so hardy as to adventure on her. On all 
matches and Races this Mare was always excepted, which Master 
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Hudson observing, not long after became Master of a Nagge so 
full of speed as if he had been of the Race of those who were begotten 
of the Wind. Master Hudson in Lincolnshire would often privately 
run these two together and he found that halfe a miles race his 
Nagge would outrun the Mare twelve score paces. With this 
Nagge he comes to London—And the Archbishopes gentlemen 
doe welcome to Lambeth their old Oxford acquaintance. A match 
is made for a Horse Race in Hide Parke. Master Hudson having 
not his Mare in towne the Archbishopes gentlemen are so confident 
of success that they would laye downe all the moneys they have 
or what they can borrow of their Friends. Master Hudson do 
seeme to be so desperate as they. The moneys being layd downe, 
the race with great expectation beginnes. And Master Hudsons 
Nagge what with its owne swiftnesse and courage and the helpe 
and arte of his rider doth make such hast that it doth outrun 
the other almost halfe and halfe. The Archbishopes gentlemen 
are brake, their money is lost and to helpe the matter they com- 
plaine to the Archbishop. Master Hudson is sent for and examined 
(that being a Schollar) who made him a Horse-racer. He is required 
to restore the moneys and he denyes it—therefore he is put into 
the Commission Court the Archbishop’s Old Powdering Tub, but 
not yet having taken orders for the Ministry (for he was beneficed 
afterwards in Lincolnshire, and married also after that)—he was 
inforced to dismisse him againe. These arts and such as these 
were did bring him acquainted with Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary 
of State, and the King being to depart disguised from Oxford none 
more fit person could be thought upon than Master Hudson who 
was an excellent Horseman, (a rare commendation in a Schollar) 
and besides, being a North Country gentleman he was perfectly 
well acquainted with the wayes. But the Kinge (I hope) will 
shortly follow a better guide and better Counsellours and returne 
unto his Parliament.’ 


The preceding extract is probably the earliest account of a horse 
race that has ever appeared in any newspaper. Unfortunately the 
writer eschews dates, therefore it is uncertain to say precisely 
when this race in Hyde Park took place. However, as the Court 
of High Commission (which is the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
‘Old Powdering Tub’ referred to by the Puritan scribe in the 
London Post) was abolished in 1640 it is evident that Hudson’s 
coup in Hyde Park occurred prior to that time, probably in the 
year 1635. Turning to the registers of the Court of High Com- 
mission we find this ‘ sporting parson ’ arraigned before the Inquisi- 
tioners at Lambeth on October 15, 1635, where he appeared was 
sworn to answer certain articles (not specified) and was ‘ monished 
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to be examined before the next court day.’ On the 22nd of that 
month he was again arraigned and again admonished ‘or to be 
attacked’ and on the 29th he was ‘ respited till the next court 
day.’ On the 12th of November he was again before this tribunal 
where a rule was made for ‘ the case to proceed to proof’ and on 
January 28, 1636 (new style), he appeared and ‘ desired his petition 
to be read.’ 

As this was his last appearance in the Powdering Tub it is 
probable the case was settled out of Court. On December 19, 
1638, Michael Hudson, M.A., was preferred to the rectory of 
Uffington, Lincolnshire, and on March 10, 1640, he was presented 
to St. John’s Hospital, near Lutterworth, Leicestershire, and diocese 
of Lincoln ‘ in his Majesty’s gift pleno jure.’ Anthony Wood says : 


‘the Rev. Dr. Hudson was a Westmoreland man born became 
a poor-serving child of Queen’s College in the year 1621 in that 
of his age 16, afterwards Tabarder and in the year 1630 fellow of 
that house—he being then Master of Arts. About that time he 
took Holy Orders married Captain Pollard’s daughter of Newnham 
Courtney in Oxfordshire and was beneficed in Lincolnshire. When 
his Majesty King Charles I set up his standard he left his Benefice 
adhered to him and after Edgehill battle returning to Oxford was 
in Feb. 1642 actually created Doctor of Divinity and made Chaplain 
to his Majesty. About that time he being esteemed an under- 
standing and solemn person of great fidelity was made Scoutmaster 
General to the Army in the Northern part of England under the 
command of William Marquis of Newcastle whereby he did wonder- 
fully advantage himself in the ways and passes of those parts. 
In that employment he continued for some years with very good 
success. At length his Majesty (who usually called him “ plain 
dealing Captain” because he told him his mind when others would 
or durst not) having an especial respect for his signal loyalty and 
courage entrusted him and John Ashburnam one of his groomes 
of his Bedchamber with his person at the time he left Oxon in 
disguise April 27th, 1646, in order to surrender himself into the 
hands of the Scots then besieging Newark on Trent.’ 


Hudson took a very conspicuous part in the King’s fatal flight 
from Oxford, and as we shall subsequently see, soon afterwards 
was done to death in the services of his royal master. 

In consequence of the post held by Hudson of Scoutmaster- 
General to the Army, he had been employed for nearly a month 
prior to the night of the flight from Oxford in delicate negotiations 
between the King on the one part and Monsieur Montrenil the 
French Ambassador and the Commanders of the Scottish Army 
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on the other. These negotiations necessitated the utmost expedi- 
tion. Hudson seems to have been here, there and everywhere at 
the same moment, so swift were the movements of this famous 
horseman. But his most arduous duties did not begin until April 
27, 1646, when he took command of the royal fugitive (the whole 
party consisting of five persons and subsequently reduced to him- 
self, the King and Ashburnham) in the flight to the North which 
he describes as follows : 


‘Upon Sunday after, beinge Ap. 26 at Dinner I came to Mr. 
Ashburnham as soone as he was awake (beinge returned but that 
morning from a Treatie at Woodstocke (being sent thither the 
evening before with 2 Lords and Sr. Wm. Fleetwood) and he told 
me the King must goe my way—for they had made tryale of other 
waies, but nothing could be effected, and wished me to bring alle 
things to his Chamber, and thither the King would come about 
11 of the clocke that night, all of which was accordinglie done, 
and about 12 the King came with the Duke of Richmond and 
there Mr. Ashburnham cut off his lockes and some part of his 
beard. [Note.—Although it appears the King’s barber in ordinary 
was at Oxford—it seems he was not trusted to assist in disguising 
Charles prior to his flight.] In the interim they sent me to call 
the Governor who came about two of the Clocke and the King 
having acquainted me with his intentions to goe out of Oxford 
the Governor went back for the Keyes and just as the Clocke 
struck 3 we passed over Magdalene Bridge and after we were out 
of the last port a little the Governor having received orders from 
the Kinge not to let any port be opened, nor any passe in or out 
of Oxford for 5 dayes. 

‘So we three passed through Monch Bulden and thence to 
Dorchester where was a Guard of Dragoons, which we passed 
without any difficultye or examination. At Benson a small partie 
of Horse met us and asked to whom we belonged (Mr. Ashburnham 
and I ridinge both with Pistolls). I answered to the House of 
Commons and so passed. At Henley we passed in like manner 
without any question only shewinge the Passe to the Corporal 
and giving 12d. to the Guard. One of Colonel Treton’s men rid 
in oure company from Nettlebed to Slow and seeing me give money 
alwaies at the Guard asked him if his Mr. (Master) were not one 
of the Lords of the Parliament, he answered noe—his Mr. was of 
the lower House. After we passed Maydenhead and Slow, we 
turned out of the road towards Uxbridge and there passt another 
guard at the water in the same manner as we had passed the former. 
After we has passed Uxbridge at Mr. Trasdale’s House, a Tavern 
in Hillingdone we alighted and stayed to refresh ourselves—betwixt 
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ten and eleven of the clocke and there stayed 2 or 3 houres— 
where the King was much perplexed what course to resolve upon, 
London or Northward. The considerations of the former vote and 
the apparent danger of being discovered at London moved him 
to resolve to goe Northward and through Norfolke where he was 
least knowne and there staye till he had sent me again to Montrenil 
to heare what he had donne with the Scotts resolvinge absolutely 
that if the Scotts would not send him assurance under their hands 
of such conditions as he expected he would rather caste himselfe 
upon the English and trust them and wished me to bring their 
hands to him or if there was any danger in that to set all their 
hands to such Propositions as they agreed to. About 2 of the 
Clocke we took a guide towards Barnet resolvinge to crosse the 
roads into Essex but after we were passed Harrowe upon the Hill 
I told the King if he were not knowne much in St. Alban’s Road 
it was much nearer way to goe through St. Albans and thence 
towards Royston which he approved of and so passed through 
St. Albans where one old man with an Halberd asked us whence 
we came, I told him from the Parliament and threw him a six- 
pence and so passed. After we had ridd a mile a Gentleman well 
horst came gallopinge after us verie fast which put us in some 
doubt that we had been discovered in St. Albans but they tow 
(i.e. the Kinge and Mr. Ashburnham) turning aside I turned my 


horse to meete him and saluteing him found him verie drunke . 


and soe to avoid his Company turned up another way till he was 
past and after went to Walthamsted 3 miles from St. Albans where 
we lodged that night, and next morninge tooke horse at day brake 
and went towards Baldocke and as we ridd upon the way it was 
resolved that I should goe directly away towards Southwell and 
the Kinge and Mr. Ashburnham towards Norfolke and to stay at 
the White Swan at Downham till I came back to them so at Graveley 
the King gave me a little note to Montrenil wherein he expressed 
his departure from Oxford and desired him to make an absolute 
conclusion with the Scots and if they would give such assurance 
for hon>le Conditions for him as would satisfie him (concerning 
the particulars whereof the Kinge had given me Instructions) then 
he would come to them. If not he was resolved to dispose other- 
wise of himself upon my returne. I came to Southwell next morn- 
inge and acquainted the French Agent with these particulars who 
upon Thursday night told me that they would condiscend to all 
the Demands which the Kinge and Montrenil had agreed to make 
to them before Montrenil came from Oxford (of which Montrenil 
told me the Summe) but would not give anythinge under their 
hands. 

‘I desired, to avoid mistakes, that the particulars might be 
sett downe in writinge less I should afterwards be charged with 
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making a false Relation and soe he sett the propositions downe 
in writinge. 

‘1. That they should protect the Kinge in his person and in 
his honour. 

‘2. That they should presse the Kinge to do nothinge contrary 
to his conscience. 

‘3. That Mr. Ashburnham and I should be protected. 

‘4, That if the Parliament refused upon a message from the 
Kinge to restore his Rights and Prerogatives they should declare 
for the Kinge and take all the Kinge’s friends into their protection. 
And if the Parliament did condiscend to restore the Kinge, they 
should be ameans that not above 4 of them suffer banishment and 
none at all death. 

‘This done the French Agent brought me word that the Scotts 
seriously protested the performance of all these, and writt a little 
note to the Kinge to accept of them and such security as was 
given to him in the Kinge’s behalf. I came to the Kinge upon Friday 
night and related all and he resolved next morninge to goe to 
them and soe upon Tuesday morninge we all came to Southwell 
to Montrenil’s Lodgings where some of the Scotch Commissioners 
came to the Kinge and desired him to march to Kellom (Kilham) 
for security whither he went after Dinner. 

‘That night they procured an Order from the Kinge to the 
Lord Belassis (Belasyze) for surrender of Newark that they might 
more speedie repair to Newcastle. And while the Kinge stayed 
at Killom, pressed the Kinge to some things contrary to the former 
Propositions at which the Kinge was much displeased.’ 

The King was now a prisoner in the hands of the Scotch, con- 
sequently the march from Kelham to Newcastle was not conducted 
by the direction or interference of Hudson. On their arrival at 
Newcastle Hudson and Ashburnham were wanted by a Sergeant- 
at-Arms who had been sent there by the Parliament to arrest 
them. The latter effected his escape to Holland while Hudson 
was temporarily confined in the Mayor’s house. The Scotch kept 
their engagement with regard to Hudson and refused to deliver 
him up to the Parliamentary Sergeant-at-Arms. A consultation 
was held on the following day as to the best way of getting rid 
of Hudson, who was offered a passage to Holland. He declined 
to accept the proffered refuge and preferred to go to London in 
order still to serve the cause of his sovereign, notwithstanding the 
dangers that course was certain to entail. Leaving Newcastle at 

two o’clock on Sunday morning he arrived apparently without 
any serious adventure in London on the following Monday, June 1. 
Here he was in constant communication with a few staunch Royal- 
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ists, ready to ride any distance fearless of the consequences, in 
the cause to which he still adhered, now the most forlorn of forlorn 
hopes. Many projects may have been discussed, but there only 
remained two courses to pursue, one to urge the King to make 
the best of his bargain and temporise with the Scots; the other 
to communicate with the Queen who was in France. The latter 
course having been decided upon the expedition was undertaken 
by Hudson with his usual alacrity, but having been betrayed by 
a false friend he was arrested at Sandwich on June 7 when en 
route for Dover. 

Immediately after his arrest Hudson was brought to London 
and committed to prison. On June 18 his examinations and con- 
fessions were under the considerations of the Parliament and on 
the 24th of that month in a characteristic letter to Mr. Brown 
of Lincoln’s Inn (which is still preserved in the Bodleian Library) 
he asks him to interest himself for the recovery of the horse he 
rode when he was arrested and to endeavour if possible to com- 
pound for it with the Sergeant by whom it was seized. Whether 
he succeeded in recovering the possession of the horse has not 
transpired, but he recovered the possession of his liberty on 
November 18 by escaping from prison. He did not long enjoy 
his freedom as it was announced on December 22 that ‘ Mr. Hudson, 
the King’s Guide to the Scots was again taken by Major Poyntz 
and his examination sent up to the Parliament.’ During the brief 
interval Hudson as ex-Scoutmaster General, resumed his difficult 
task and is said to have conveyed letters from the King to Major- 
General Rowland Langhorn in Wales. Some of these letters appear 
to have been intercepted by Major-General Skeppon by whom 
they were sent to the Parliament on January 11, 1646-7, at which 
date Hudson is officially recorded as ‘ being again apprehended ’ 
and the Governor of Hull was ordered to send him up ‘in safe 
custody by land to the Parliament’ while the letters were referred 
to a Committee ; on the 21st the officers and troopers who conveyed 
him to London were ordered £60 for the good of their pains when 
it was also announced that ‘ Dr. Hudson, the King’s Guide was 
long examined in the House (of Commons), and committed close 
prisoner to the Tower for treason,’ and according to another account 
‘ with strict order given that none should speak to him but in the 
presence of his keeper.’ 

During his confinement in his ‘close prison in the Tower’ he 
wrote a curious work entitled The Divine Right of Government 
(1) Natural, and (2) Politique. More Particularly of Monarchie ; 
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the only Legitimate and Natural spece of Politique Government— 
wherein the Phansyed State Principles swper-eminencing statutem 
populi above the King’s Honour, &c. This quaint production, a 
small octavo containing 191 pages, was published in 1647 and 
Anthony Wood has been pleased to assert that the author ‘ shews 
himself to have been a Scholar as he before had by his martial 
feats a courageous soldier.’ Early in the ensuing year Hudson 
again succeeded in making his escape from prison and safely into 
Lincolnshire where he organised a cavalry regiment for the service 
of ‘his most gracious and dread sovereign,’ and engaged some of 
the gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk in the like design. On June 7, 
1648, intelligence had reached Parliament ‘that the malignents 
were up in Lincolnshire under Colonel Dr. Hudson and Colonel 
Stiles’ and on the following day letters were received from Colonel 
Thomas Waite (Naite) ‘that he had fallen upon those who had 
made an Insurrection at Stamford, had killed their Commander 
Dr. Hudson and others and had taken many of them prisoners 
but discharged the countrymen.’ 

The House approved of what he had done and ordered him 
thanks for it, and that the General should send him a commission 
of Martial Law to try the prisoners. 

It seems the chief body of these malignants so-called fled to 
Woodcroft House in the parish of Helpston, near Peterborough in 
Northamptonshire, about seven miles from Stanford, where Hudson 
was barbarously killed on June 6. His end is thus described : 


‘ After the rebels had entered into the house and taken most 
of the royalists Hudson with some of his courageous soldiers went 
up to the battlements thereof where they defended themselves for 
some time. At length upon promise of quarter they yielded but 
when the rebels had got in among them they denied quarter. 
Whereupon Hudson being thrown over the battlements he caught 
hold of a spout or out-stone and hung there, but his hands being 
beat off or cut off, he fell into the moat underneath much wounded 
and desired to come on land to die there, whereupon one Egborough 
(servant of Mr. Spinks, the intruder into the parsonage of Castor 
belonging to the Bishop of Peterborough) knocked him on the 
head with the butt end of his musket. Which being done, one 
Walker a chandler and grocer of Stanford cut out his tongue and 
carried it about the country as atrophy. His body for the present 
was denied burial yet after the enemy had left that place he was 
by some Christians committed to the earth.’ 


In August, 1648, Hudson’s remains were translated to Uffing- 
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ton, near Stanford in Lincolnshire, where they were solemnly 
interred. 

Such was the end in the forty-third year of his age of this 
versatile Divine, famous as horseman, faithful to his sovereign 
when so many proved false, a rough and ready scholar and a genial 
plain-dealing English gentleman. 


TO SLEEP. 


O FICKLE Sleep, 

Star-mothered Sprite, 

I pray you keep 

Your tryst to-night ; 

And on my tired eyes lay 

Your witching fingers, so that they 

May know contentment after sun-stabbed day. 


Sleep, lovely Sleep, 

Stoop down and bless 

Me with your deep 

Forgetfulness ; 

Drench in oblivion 

The fierce unkindness of the sun 

Of this sad Indian day that’s dead and done. 


Caress me, Sleep, 

I would not miss, 

While dark hours creep, 

Your lightest kiss ; 

Nod, I will understand ; 

And, in your passing, stretch your hand 

To take me with you to Dream’s Otherland. 


And Sleep, dear Sleep, 

Some sweet prank play 

For me, to sweep 

The East away ; 

And bring before my eyes 

The gorse-gay hills, those kinder skies. . . . 
So soothe me with your comfortable lies. 
A. R. UBSDELL. 























THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Land of Lorne and the Isles of Rest : T. R. Barnett (Chambers, 5s. n.). 
Ten Tales: Dr. William Maginn (Partridge, 5s. n.). 

Here and There with Birds: E. W. Hendy (Cape, 7s. 6d. n.). 

South Moon Under: M. K. Rawlings (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d. n.). 
The Enchanted Village: Edward Shanks (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. n.). 

High Rising: Angela Thirkell (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Four Days’ Wonder: A. A. Milne (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 


Ir is not the prerogative of the meditative mind to feel, at the 
first decline of the summer, a sweet and slightly sensuous melan- 
choly. There are many not particularly meditative who, on leaving 
the ’bus and the bright street round the corner and turning into 
the misty residential street, feel that a mystery is breeding be- 
tween lamps. The slight smell of wood-smoke in the air fosters 
it. The bronze leaves, making the street-lamps’ radiance richer 
than mere light, and the somewhat sleepy sky help to produce a 
mood that easily invokes a world beyond that of efficiency and 
recompense. It comes not of stars nor much of moonlight though 
these have their place, rather as the embroidery on the dividing 
curtain between events than as participants. It is not born out 
of exhaustion of mind nor bodily tiredness. It is not of youth, 
for it has no puzzles. It is not of age, for it is vibrant with con- 
sciousness. It is not the unconscious escape from a distressed 
reality, for it can overwhelm the most comfortable homecoming. 
It is as though a scent or sudden colour of the air can draw out 
the witchery of wild places from a subdued street and use that 
and the sadness that comes to the trees with the first, purple frost 
to awaken in the heart a primeval sympathy with things beyond 
mortality that years of culture and concern with mechanical pro- 
gress are never able to stifle. There isa subtle enterprise in the first 
frosty mist that isolates each street, and the street lamps under 
that influence forget their yellow benefactions and are sufficient 
unto themselves. So when the mist dissolves into a twilight that 
covers the approach of cloud, and the rain follows over the roof- 
tops, it is discovered that this strange sense is not dispelled by 
the closing of a door but spreads and fills the room with the draw- 
ing of curtains, associates itself with little familiarities and conquers 
all consciousness until there is no world but four walls and a mood. 
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This is the time for quiet books that tell of remote places and 
quaint peoples ; for commiseration with greatness passed and gone 
to its glory long ago; for the lore and legends that a once virile 
people spread over their actions though now deteriorated into 
vague tales for gullible travellers in the mouths of their degenerate 
descendants. This is when the mind can take Time to itself and 
load it with import from the first morning of light, yet never step 
this side of recorded history. In such a spirit have most of our 
old legends had their origin. Deaths that twilight cannot anni- 
hilate are given a looming greatness by reason of their legendary 
survival. Unhappy loves are brought to greatness by the senti- 
ment of a downtrodden people though they be ever so near to a 
questionable lack and disregard of duty. Old kings have all the 
pomp that imagination, quickened by ages of poverty, can give 
to them. Ancient wars became for the good and glory of the 
world when goodness and glory were no longer possible, and local 
heroes were utilised for a race and made fine because their shadows 
were huge flung on the pale sky of the past. Gods were kept 
mighty because their first priests were clever preservers of mythical 
holy of holies, and when newer Gods discarded their mystery so 
the old Gods seemed mightier and of greater import. So. as a 
people, as a man, looks back, the present becomes a poor thing 
and life that has but a little way to ebb thinks on its prime and 
the shadows leap in the flickering light and what might have been 
takes on the form of what was, and so graves gain a fame that 
the poor dust within them never earned nor deserved. The genius 
of regret and retrospect works out in autumn. The hot and 
masterful summer becomes a little unsure of itself and is power- 
less to defend its days against the greedy hours of the night, and 
wearies on itself. Its body tires with the heavy ripeness it has 
won and stretches out in quiet fields where the woods stand 
drowsily round and the grass is dry and warm, and is content to 
dream a little, perhaps to boast a little, until the first frost, bring- 
ing with it a shower of brown leaves, dares the recumbent might 
to deny it and arrogantly whitens on the hills. Then before death, 
summer, giving way to autumn, whispers of its lost greatness and 
the warm, vain, colour-loving season makes of those whisperings epic 
tales of greatness and romantic despairs, and, as man will never 
forget the departed, their immortality is assured. So the autumn 
peoples of the world that are of Ireland and the Western Isles 
of Scotland come to their fame, and the story told again of Deirdre 
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of the Sorrows can never be the mere reiteration of an old tale- 
Old sorrows rise from The Land of Lorne and the Isles of Rest and 
the mountains and the seas between them take on an immortal 
magic. There came warlike men to conquer a race loaded with 
a mystic fatality and singing of a past older than theirs; there 
were the early saints and now, as if by one of their naive miracles, 
the rain outside is the voice of Deirdre wailing and the wind has 
the accents of an island shepherd, woful and weird. 

Indulgence is a cure for most unproved notions, and now the 
rain has had its sweet melancholy and has changed to laughter, 
to mirth that is ripe and full of the sun, and Deirdre is gone and 
there is the shuffle of befuddled feet and the sound of a boasting 
Irish voice on the road. And the traffic is still in fairies, but these 
have no concern in the affairs of Fate-bemused mortals. These 
lurk at the bottom of the peasant’s tankard and scramble in his 
hair when—his legs being traitorous—he makes the turf his bed 
and a stone his pillow. These know the charms to cure a scold 
of a wife and are generous to reward the ‘ spunky ’ fellow who dared 
to brave the horrors they raised to keep inviolate the fairy rings 
on the hill. There is also some talk of purgatory (is the rain the 
chattering of the tipsy saints or the footfalls of the unfortunate 
souls on the road to purgatory ?) and of birds who remembered the 
pilferers of their nests and, in a night-marish fashion, paid off old 
scores. (The sound of their wings swells to the window until a 
host is rising with tangled cries from the Lundy crags or the Nor- 
folk marshes or the sea.) What was the period of the Ten Tales ? 
The author has not been dead a hundred years—but does the good 
always carry a tang of immemorial age ? 

The birds in hundreds wheel round outside and it becomes as 
exciting to discover the nest of the fourth marsh harrier known 
to breed in England as to see, with Pat, the departed saints taken 
in their cups. We also know 

That through man’s chronicled and unchronicled years 

And even into that unguessable beyond 

The water-hen has nested by a pond, 
and the lore of birds is as old as the lore of imaginative man and 
their cries were rising to heaven long before man was babbling to 
himself. So are their habits symbols, and their comings and goings 
as mysterious as those of the little people; and if, going Here and 
There with Birds, the mind becomes informative rather than fanci- 
ful and conjecture takes the place of imagination yet the places 
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inhabited by the feathered folk are places of a teeming fruit- 
fulness. 

There is now no sound to interpret that which the eyes are 
taking in. It is late but the mood persists, and so imagined worlds 
are peopled with a strange medley of folks. Potency was denied 
the moon at the beginning of this, yet now it seems to control 
the mood. Though it dawned on 

the silence of the seas 

Amongst the farthest Hebrides 
and brought back shadows to haunt the pregnant ruins and moun- 
tains; though argumentative Pat was worsted in an argument 
with the man in the Moon; and though moonlight excursions 
startled the birds on their nests, yet all these were occasions. 
With the advent of mortals the moon becomes a motif. South 
Moon Under is of the night with its swamps and forests and rivers 
always waking with the mysterious movements of elusive dangers. 
There are the pioneers who have no hope for themselves and little 
for their children, and hopeless children with the night in their 
natures and serene with the beauty of the night, yet still holding 
the night’s possibilities of darkness. But they are not forlorn. 
What is done is rich with themselves. The moon did not. teach 
them reserve. To give all is to suffer. To give all when young 
is to come near crucifixion. But their moon was not darkened, 
nor did it exert much pull on the tides of human events. 

There is a destiny for the moon-born but for the moon-struck 
none, and The Enchanted Village was moon-struck. Puck being 
out would surely have said, ‘ Lord, what fools these mortals be,’ 
and would have teased them back to duty or have left their dere- 
lictions unrecorded though so many things could be brought to a 
head in a day and a night. The witty, nonsensical inhabitants of 
High Rising would have tempted him to interfere, being people 
of his spirit and spinning events that have the full measure of his 
merry inconsequence, but he would soon have wearied of the 
accumulation of witless folks who so soon disenchanted the village 
and were so unworthy of the royal moon under which they danced 
though ever so bravely painted. Most to his heart would be Four 
Days’ Wonder, that is made of his own fantastic intelligence, inimit- 
able and as carefree as the abandoned mischief of his midsummer 
revels, There are no deep notes, no echoes and no time but of 
the day, but the resilience of such wit is what the moon, so proud 
and often so sad herself, would willingly give her full orb to possess. 


























THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITIONS. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 121. 


THE Editor of Tue Cornutt Macazine offers two prizes to the 
most successful solvers of this acrostic. The winners will be en- 
titled to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s 
catalogue. If several solvers send solutions of equal merit, the 
two whose answers are opened first will win the prizes. 


‘ Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The funeral —_’ 








1. ‘I am sent with before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door.’ 





2. ‘I'll make double sure, 
And take a bond of fate.’ 


3. ‘ Renown’d in Padua for her scolding tongue.’ 


4. ‘ He is as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as 
the “ 








5. ‘A golden mind stoops not to shows of ; 
I'll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver with her virgin hue ?’ 


RULEs. 


1, Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With the answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iv of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue: and must be 
careful to give also his or her real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 121 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CorNHILL Maaazinz, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than November 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ LITERARY COMPETITION. 


No. 4. 
Tue Editor offers two prizes for the best list of six books to be 
given as a Christmas present to a modern child, ten years of age. 
The two winners will be entitled to choose books to the value of 
one guinea from John Murray’s catalogue. 


The answers will not be opened until December 20, to enable 


readers living abroad to compete. Envelopes containing answers 
should be addressed to the Competition Editor and marked ‘4’ 
in the left-hand corner, and must contain the coupon that is 
printed on page iv in the preliminary pages of this issue. 


Resvutt oF CompPETITION No. 2. 


The best quotation from the works of Charles Dickens appro- 
priate to the subject of childhood was sent in by Miss G. Crofton, 
Hill Top, Fort Road, Guildford; and the second prize is shared 
by three competitors—Major Luard, 14, Wood Lane, Falmouth ; 
W. Addis Miller, Esq., 12, Barony Terrace, Edinburgh, 12; and 
M. Escombe, Esq., ‘ Fairfield,’ Winchester—who are each entitled 
to choose books to the value of half a guinea from John Murray’s 
catalogue. 

Miss Crofton sent in a quotation from Chapter 12 of Old 
Curiosity Shop: ‘ We call this [dotage] a state of childishness, but 
it is the same poor, hollow mockery of it, that death is of sleep. 
Where, in the dull eyes of doating men are the laughing light and 
life of childhood, the gaiety that has no check, the frankness that 
has felt no chill, the hope that has never withered, the joys that 
fade in blossoming ? ’ 

The three winners of the second prize sent in the following 
quotation from Chapter I of The Old Curiosity Shop: ‘I love 
these little people; and it is not a slight thing when they, who 
ate so fresh from God, love us.’ 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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